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COULD  HE  DO  BETTER? 


CHAPTER  I. 

peter's  last  venture. 

The  news  that  Miss  Topham  had  refused 
Ambrose  Jackson  spread  quickly  through 
Baybridge.  Judith  did  not  want  a  word 
said.  But  that  was  far  from  suiting  her 
father's  views,  and  Mr.  Topham  walked 
to  the  club,  and  mentioned  there  quite 
casually  that  young  Jackson  had  done  his 
daughter  an  honour,  really,  most  unexpect- 
ed. He  whispered  to  Captain  Handcock 
that  the  fellow's  impudence  was  astound- 
ing.    He   called   upon  Mrs.  Tweedy,  and 
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patted  Nora  and  Augusta  on  the  head,  and 
told  their  mother  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  world  was  coining  to,  when 
young  men  with  nothing  .  .  .  absolutely  no- 
thing ...  to  recommend  them,  aspired  to 
marry  into  the  good  old  families.  Mrs. 
Tweedy  belonged  to  a  good  old  Welsh 
family,  and  could  not  help  being  gratified. 

'  Between  you  and  me,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Tweedy,'  said  Peter,  c  I  do  know  a  gentle- 
man when  I  see  one.' 

'  Isn't  Mr.  Jackson  a  gentleman  then  V 
asked  Augusta. 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  laughed  Mr.  Top- 
ham.     ■  How  sharp  she  is,  Mrs.  Tweedy.' 

'  Quite  unusual  for  her  age,'  said  the 
fond  mother.  And  Peter  Topham  went 
home  satisfied  that  his  version  of  the 
affair  had  got  the  start  of  all  other  versions 
Avhatsoever. 

Nobody  (except  his  wife)  supposed  that 
Peter  had  much  heart.     But  he  must  have 
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had  something  to  represent  that  organ, 
and  that  something  was  not  altogether  so 
stony  as  to  enable  him  to  look  npon  his 
elder  daughter's  face  without  compassion. 
He  was  rather  surprised,  though  he  al- 
lowed Judith  to  be  plucky,  to  see  her  at 
luncheon — which  he  kept  waiting  for  ex- 
actly one  hour.  But  Judith,  after  the  first 
sharp  agony  had  passed  away,  had  decided 
that  it  would  never  do  to  give  in,  and  there 
she  sat,  resolute,  but  pale  and  still.  Her 
father  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  details  of  that  trying  in- 
terview with  Ambrose ;  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  arguments  which  he  had  that 
morning  used  had  sunk  into  Judith's  mind, 
and  that  she  had  refused  Ambrose  simply 
because  she  had  been  ordered  so  to  do. 
Peter  thought  himself  therefore  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  her  present  suffer- 
ings— which  were  of  course  all  for  her  own 
advantage.     He  saw  that  she  was  suffering 
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acutely.  So  he  whispered  into  her  ear  that 
she  was  a  dear  girl,  and  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  poured  her  out  half  a  glass  of  his  port 
wine,  and  told  her  to  follow  his  example, 
and  look  at  the  bright  side  of  everything. 
He  reminded  the  sufferer  that  there  was  a 
silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  and  that  good 
fortune  always  came  to  those  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  waiting.  Judith  did 
not  seem  to  hear  him. 

Even  Peter  at  length  felt  that  under  the 
circumstances  gaiety  was  out  of  place  to- 
day ;  but  it  was  hard  for  him  to  act  up  to 
the  feeling.  He  had  just  received  a  letter 
about  the  investment  in  the  brickworks,  to 
which  his  wife  had  given  such  a  reluctant 
consent,  and  the  letter  contained  welcome 
news.  He  had  waited  long  enough  surely, 
and  now  at  last  success  laden  with  money- 
bags knocked  at  his  door.  Directly  after 
luncheon,  he  called  Maria  into  his  study, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  with  exultation  the 
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result  of  his  financial  wisdom  and  foresight. 
Peter  Topham  had  apparently  triumph- 
ed. The  coveted  brick- works  had  been 
acquired  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  wife, 
though  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted 
before  that  sta^e  could  be  reached  had 
been  many  and  great.  As  Maria  had  fore- 
told, her  lawyer,  Mr.  Slacle,  had  at.  once 
very  clearly  signified  his  intention  of 
preventing  any  further  appropriation  of 
his  client's  money.  He  emphatically  de- 
clared that  not  one  penny  should  be 
touched.  He  pointed  out  kindly  and 
gravely  to  Mrs.  Topham  that  the  money 
she  was  attempting  to  put  to  the  hazard 
was  nearly  all  that  she  and  her  daughters 
had  to  live  upon.  He  mercilessly  reviewed 
Peter's  past  enterprises,  and  showed  that 
one  after  another  had  been  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  her  income.  But  Mr.  Slade's 
arguments  had  not  that  effect  which  they 
undoubtedly    deserved   to    have.      Annie 
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was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man  with- 
out  a  profession,  certainly,  but  well  able 
to  maintain  her.  While  this  business  was 
pending,  Judith  was,  her  mother  thought, 
almost  engaged  to  Ambrose.  With  her 
daughters  thus  provided  for,  Mr.  Slade's 
remonstrances  fell  on  a  deaf  ear.  She 
believed  thoroughly  in  Peter.  Mr.  Topham 
had  been  unfortunate,  that  was  the  state- 
ment to  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr. 
Slade  could  advance,  she  clung  tenacious- 
ly. In  vain  the  lawyer  asserted  that  when 
a  man  is  always  unfortunate  the  soundness 
of  his  method  may  fairly  be  called  in 
question.  Maria  had  believed  in  her  hus- 
band for  five-and-twenty  years.  No,  Mr. 
Slade  might  be  clever,  but  obviously  he 
did  not  understand  Peter. 

Some  decision,  however,  had  to  be  ar- 
rived at  quickly;  for  husband  and  wife- 
could  not  stay  in  London  for  more  than  a 
few   days  without  arousing  Judith's  sus- 
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picions.  As  it  was,  a  visit  to  some  distant 
relations  of  her  father's  had  been  made  a 
pretext  for  their  absence  from  Baybriclge. 
Mr.  Topham's  main  object  was  to  get  Mr. 
Slade  to  '  go  into '  the  brick- works.  Mr. 
Slade,  though  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
could  easily  show  the  j)roject  to  be  un- 
sound, judged  that  to  commence  any  in- 
vestigation would  be  to  yield  a  point,  and 
Mr.  Slade  had  been  brought  up  in  a  school 
where  even  unimportant  points  were  not 
readily  yielded.  At  last  two  promises 
were  made.  The  lawyer  promised  to  ex- 
amine the  concern.  Maria  promised  faith- 
fully to  abide  by  his  decision.  Peter  was 
now  sure  of  success. 

Mr.  Slade  had  more  respect  for  Judith 
than  for  any  other  young  lady  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  She  had  proved  her- 
self to  be  shrewd  and  sensible,  and  had 
several  times  co-operated  with  him  in 
checking   her   father's  visionary  projects. 
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The  lawyer  quickly  divined  that  she  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  what  was 
opino;  on  now,  and  wrote  her  a  cautiously 
worded  letter.  Had  this  letter  reached 
Judith  all  might  have  been  well.  But  it 
so  happened  that  her  father,  instead  of 
returning  to  Baybridge  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, returned  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
received  that  identical  letter  from  the 
postman's  hand  at  his  own  door.  Mr. 
Topham  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  put  the 
lawyer's  communication  into  his  pocket, 
where  it  remained. 

Mr.  Slade,  receiving  no  answer  from 
Judith,  had  no  choice  but  to  '  go  into '  the 
brick-works.  To  his  surprise,  the  specula- 
tion seemed  bond-fide.  No  extravagant 
profits  were  held  out  as  an  inducement. 
Satisfactory  reasons  were  given  for  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Slade  was  almost  vexed ;  but  he  consoled 
himself  with    the   reflection  that   even  a 
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fool  like  Peter  Topliam  must,  if  only  he 
dabble  long  enough,  hit  upon  a  good 
thing.  The  lawyer  reluctantly  withdrew 
his  opposition,  and  consented ;  but  made 
himself  safe  from  blame  by  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  whole  proceeding.  Maria's 
money,  nearly  all  of  it,  was  taken  out  of 
the  securities  and  put  into  the  brick-works. 

The  letter  which  Peter  Topliam  now 
showed  in  triumph  to  his  wife  was  from  his 
new  manager  at  the  brickworks,  and  con- 
tained a  glowing  account  of  the  prospects 
of  the  concern. 

1  Now,  Maria?'  said  her  husband. 

'  It  certainly  looks  very  promising,  Peter.' 

6  You  shall  have  your  carriage  and  pair, 
yet,'  said  the  sanguine  financier. 

'  I  want  nothing,'  replied  Mrs.  Topham, 
meekly,  c  except  to  see  you  and  the  girls 
happy  and  comfortable.' 

'  What  a  fuss  Slade  made  about  no- 
thing ?' 
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1  I  suppose  he  thought  he  was  doing  his 
duty,  Peter.  But  I  never  doubted  that,  as 
you  went  into  the  whole  thing  yourself,  you 
would  succeed.     May  I  tell  Judith  now  T 

4  Just  as  you  please,  Maria.' 

'  No,  dear,  it's  as  you  think.' 

'  Well,  suppose  I  tell  her  and  Annie  after 
dinner  ?' 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Maria  left  her 
husband  busily  examining  his  papers. 
Mr.  Tophani  had  spent  perhaps  half- an  - 
hour  in  this  manner,  when  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  at  his  elbow,  looked  up,  and  found 
himself  no  longer  alone. 

The  new  coiner  was  a  tall  man,  carefully 
but  quietly  dressed.  He  had  walked  into 
the  house  without  ceremony,  and  without 
being  seen  by  any  of  its  other  inmates. 
He  sat  down  opposite  Peter,  and  took 
his  gloves  off  deliberately.  The  new- 
comer was  Mr.  Slade,  of  Slade  Dutton  & 
Co. 
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'  Mr.  Slade  ?'  said  Peter,  jumping  up 
aetively.  'This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
How  are  you,  sir?  How  is  Mrs.  Slade; 
how  are  the  young  ladies? — Is  there  any- 
thing the  matter  with  you  ?' 

This  last  question  so  abruptly  put  was 
called  forth  by  the  lawyer's  severe  attitude. 
He  looked  at  Peter  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, and  replied, 

c  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  Mr. 
Topham.    I  have  just  a  few  questions  to  ask?' 

'  Certainly,  Mr.  Slade.' 

'  You  remember  the  name  of  the  vendor 
of  this ' 

'  The  brickworks  ?  Oh,  yes,'  said  Peter, 
'  Johnson.  A  name  not  so  easily  forgotten, 
eh  ?  Mr.  Slade.  You  have  read  the  in- 
imitable Boswell,  of  course  ?' 

Mr.  Slade  was  not  a  man  given  to  violent 
passions;  but  he  had  been  badly  treated  all 
round,  and  he  said  something  severe  about 
the  inimitable  Boswell  under  his  breath. 
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' 1  don't  think  there  is  any  need  for  jest- 
ing at  present,  Mr.  Topham.  Johnson's 
title  to  the  property  is  challenged.' 

'Ah,  indeed?'  said  Peter,  nervously. 

' Had  you  any  suspicions  in  this  direction, 
Mr.  Topham?' 

'  The  title  is  good  enough,'  said  Peter, 
evasively.  c  It  has  been  in  Johnson's 
hands  for  years.  The  fields  would  have 
been  worked  out  Ions;  ago  but  for  want  of 
railway  communication.  Possession  nine 
points  of  the  law,  you  know.  Come  con- 
fess, Mr.  Slade,  to  have  gone  into  that 
question  would  have  caused  endless  ex- 
pense and  delay.' 

'  It  would  have  cost  delay,'  said  Mr. 
Slade,  bitterly,  '  and  of  course  you  were 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  your  wife's  money  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  found  no  flaw  in  the 
title.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  an 
ancient  and  peculiar  claim;  that  the  vendor, 
now  safe  abroad  with  your  wife's  money, 
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informed  your  wife  of  this  claim  ;  and  that 
your  wife  actually  wrote  to  him,  at  your 
dictation,  begging  that  the  matter  might 
not  be  mentioned  to  me,  or  to  the  other 
solicitors.' 

4  The  claim  can  never  be  proved,'  said 
Peter. 

1  Xever,'  assented  Mr.  Slade,  grimly. 

'  Then,  my  dear  sir,  why  these  gloomy 
views  ?  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Slade.  I  see  what 
it  is,  you  are,  after  all,  a  little  nettled  at 
my  success.' 

1  The  claim  can  never  be  proved,'  said 
Mr.  vSlade,  icily;  'but  an  injunction  will 
be  granted,  restraining  you  from  digging 
a  single  brick  out  of  that  property  while 
the  claim  is  being  urged,  that  is,  until 
almost  every  penny  that  your  wife  has  got 
is  swallowed  up  in  litigation.  I'm  not  to 
blame,  Mr.  Topham,  I  protested  against 
the  whole  transaction.  But  your  behaviour 
has  been  scandalous.     You  have  taken  the 
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very  bread  from  a  woman  you  are  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating,  and  from  her 
children.' 

The  lawyer  departed  from  his  profes- 
sional attitude  in  this  tirade.  But  then  he 
was  alone  with  his  victim,  and  could  speak 
without  reserve.  He  was  simply  an  angry 
man.  The  Tophams  had  always  been  a 
thorn  in  his  flesh,  and  now  he  had  been 
outwitted  by  Peter,  whose  stupidity  he 
despised.  He  had  spoken  out,  however, 
and  subsided  into  his  professional  calm. 

Peter  paid  no  attention  to  his  hard 
words.  The  money  gone  !  Work  at  the 
fields  stopped  !  His  El  Dorado  a  barren 
waste ! 

For  the  moment  at  least,  Peter's  levity 
was  crushed.  He  had  quite  expected  the 
claim  to  be  made,  but  the  obvious  consid- 
eration that,  while  that  claim  was  being 
discussed,  he  Avould  not  be  permitted  to 
draw  any  money's  worth  from  the  property 
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had  escaped  him.  Any  practical  man 
would  have  pointed  this  out  at  once,  but 
then  Mr.  Tophani  never  relied  on  anyone's 
wits  but  his  own.  He  struggled  hard  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Slade,'  said  he,  c  this  is  rather 
serious.     What  have  you  to  suggest  ?' 

;I  don't  know  whether  your  friends  could 
getyou  any  appointment,'  said  Mr.  Slade,  cor 
whether  you'd  be  fit  to  undertake  any  work.' 

c  Do  you  mean  that  I'm  to  ivork  V  cried 
Mr.  Topham,  aghast. 

4  Unless  you  mean  that  your  wife  and 
children  are  to  starve,'  said  Mr.  Slade. 
And  the  lawyer  buttoned  up  his  gloves 
and  rose  to  go. 

'  Stop,  stop/  cried  Peter.  i  It  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  you  were  to  explain  to 
my  wife.' 

c  I  would  not  meet  the  reproach  in  your 
good  wife's  eyes  to  be  made  Lord  Chancel- 
lor,' said  Mr.  Slade. 
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Peter  sat  clown  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  The  other  walked  slowly 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  hall  met  Judith. 

c  Mr.  Slacle  !'  cried  Judith,  '  there's  some- 
thing wrong  ?' 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  affec- 
tionately, saying, 

c  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  why  did  you 
desert  me  this  time  ?' 

1  Desert  you,  Mr.  Slade  ?' 

'Why  didn't  you  answer  my  letter?' 

'  I  never  received  it.  Another  misfor- 
tune ?  No,  no,  clear  Mr.  Siade,  for  my 
mother's  sake,  say  no.' 

The  lawyer  pointed  to  the  study  door. 

c  Ask  him.  Gocl  bless  you,  Judith.'  And, 
after  this  unusual  display  of  tenderness,  he 
pressed  Judith's  fingers  again,  and  took 
his  departure. 

Judith  flew  upstairs,  and  in  five  minutes 
learnt  the  whole  history  of  the  investment 
from  her  mother.     They  hurried  down  to 
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the  study,  and  found  Peter  standing  to  all 
appearance  undaunted  on  the  hearthrug. 

'You  assured  me  there  was  no  risk, 
Peter,'  cried  his  wife.  '  You  gave  me  your 
word  of  honour  there  was  no  risk.' 

'My  dear  Maria,'  protested  he,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  c  Mr.  Slade  has  been  fright- 
ening you.  Come,  come,  there's  no  harm 
done.' 

1  If  I  could  believe  that,'  said  the  poor 
woman,  almost  comforted  by  his  manner. 

c  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  father,'  said 
Judith.  '  You  had  far  better  let  her 
know  the  truth  at  once.  What  news  did 
Mr.  Slade  bring  ?' 

Peter  gave  an  account  of  their  interview. 
He  began  in  a  very  rambling  fashion ;  but 
Judith  seized  upon  the  facts. 

c  The  property  which  you've  bought 
doesn't  belong  to  you  ?' 

'  Xot  exactly  that,  my  child.' 

'  Can  you  draw  an  income  from  it?' 

vol.  ir.  c 
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1  Soon,  very  soon,  Judith,'  said  her  father. 

'How  soon?' 

'  The  case  will  come  on  soon,  my  dear.' 

'  And  how  long  will  it  last  ?'  insisted 
Judith. 

'  Years,  and  years,  and  years,'  wailed 
Mrs.  Topham ;  c  these  cases  always  do.' 

'  And  nothing  can  be  touched  till  then  ?' 
continued  Judith.  c  What  is  mother  to 
live  on  in  the  meantime?' 

4 1  have  acted  for  the  best,'  said  Peter. 
c  Even  Mr.  Slade  admitted  that  the  invest- 
ment was  thoroughly  sound.  These  little 
difficulties  will  soon  be  got  over,  Maria. 
Judith,  instead  of  making  yourself  so  ...  so 
.  .  .  objectionable,  you  might  take  a  less 
gloomy  view ' 

1  What's  the  good  of  talking  to  me,'  re- 
plied Judith,  in  a  husky  tone.  c  Don't  you 
see  that  she's  fainted.     Mamma,  mamma !' 

Poor  Mrs.  Topham  had  fainted,  but  she 
was  -soon  brought   back  to  consciousness 
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and  to  misery.  The  loss  of  the  money  did 
not  afflict  her ;  had  a  fortune  been  poured 
into  her  lap,  the  affliction  would  have  re- 
mained. But  the  only  strong,  passionate 
belief  that  the  weak  woman  had  was  rooted 
out  of  her  life.  She  had  believed  in  Peter, 
and  now  her  belief  in  Peter  was  gone,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  care  if  life  went  too. 

The  burden  of  this  calamity  fell  upon 
Judith.  Her  mother  was  soon  ill  in  bed. 
Her  father  showed  that  he  felt  the  increas- 
ed responsibilities  of  his  position  only  by 
more  vigorous  fault-finding  than  ever. 
Judith  behaved  decorously,  but  despised 
him  in  her  heart,  and  that  she  had  so  to 
despise  him  was  one  of  the  aggravations  of 
her  distress. 

Something  might  still  be  saved  out  of 
the  brick-works,  but  Judith  would  rely 
only  on  their  fixed  income.  Did  it  still 
deserve  the  name  of  an  income  ?  It  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  all  told.     She 

c2 
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was  deeply  thankful  that  nothing  was 
owing  to  the  small  tradespeople  in  Bay- 
bridge — but  for  how  long  could  she  hope 
to  live  without  falling  into  debt  ?  Judith 
took  perhaps  the  wisest  course  when  she 
consulted  that  amiable  old  lady,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson. She  could  not  go  to  Will  Sutton ; 
she  shrank  from  being  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  him  after  she  had  discovered  his 
feelings  towards  her. 

Aunt  Robby  gave  both  advice  and  help. 
She  advised  that  Cris  and  Annie  should  be 
married  at  once.  But  Mrs.  Topham,  who 
had  always  set  her  face  against  the  match 
until  Cris  got  some  employment,  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  the  poor  lady  could  not 
be  contradicted  in  her  present  state.  Cris 
himself  declared  that,  whether  married  or 
not,  he  was  one  of  the  family,  and  had  a 
right  to  help  with  his  means  ;  but  Aunt 
Robby  advised  Judith,  for  Annie's  sake, 
not  to  accept  any  help  from   Cris.     Mrs. 
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Robertson  further  advised  that  the  Top- 
hams  should  let  the  house  they  now  lived 
in  and  take  a  small  eottage  about  three 
miles  from  Bayb ridge.  But  what  Aunt 
Robby  chiefly  insisted  upon  was  that  Peter 
should  at  once  apply  to  his  own  relations, 
and  this  Peter  eventually  had  to  do.  And 
the  old  lady  ended  by  promising  to  be 
Judith's  banker  until  some  arrangements 
for  the  future  were  completed. 

The  house  was  let  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  the  cottage  secured.  The  Top- 
hams  moved  to  their  new  home  late  in 
October.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  ;  but  Judith  worked  like  a  slave, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  fatigue.  Indeed, 
she  was  thankful  for  the  necessity  for 
exertion,  which  prevented  her  thoughts 
from  dwelling  unduly  upon  her  own  fate. 
Like  her  mother,  she  had  one  sorrow  that 
overwhelmed  all  others.  She  had  lost 
Ambrose,  and  he  had  been  all  the  world  to 
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her.  Day  after  day  she  had  hoped  that  he 
would  come  back,  or  write  and  ask  her  to 
reconsider  her  decision.  But  could  she  re- 
consider it  ?  Did  not  the  reasons  for  her 
conduct  still  exist?  She  was  not  called 
upon  to  answer  these  questions  :  no  sign  of 
any  sort  came  from  Ambrose. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

REACTION. 

The  foregoing  necessary  account  of  Peter 
Topham's  last  experiment  in  finance  lias 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  October.  But  we 
must  noAV  go  back  to  that  summer  morning 
when  Mrs.  Jackson  was  anxiously  awaiting 
her  son's  return  with  the  news  that  Judith 
had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

From  the  very  first,  Helen  Jackson  had 
earnestly  longed  for  this  marriage.  Not 
only  did  she  admire  and  love  Judith,  but 
she  was  firmly  convinced  that  nobody  else 
could  as  well  understand  or  manage 
Ambrose.  Helen  idolized  him;  but  she 
had  that  rarest  gift  among  mothers  of  see- 
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ing  the  faults  of  an  only  son.  The  more 
Ambrose  prospered,  the  more  uneasy  did 
she  become  ;  not  from  any  want  of  faith  in 
his  ability,  but  because  it  was  sadly 
evident  to  her  that  he  pursued  success  and 
happiness  on  a  system  utterly  false.  She 
could  not  make  him  see  this,  other  love 
than  a  mother's  was  needed.  The  affec- 
tionate influence  of  a  wife  like  Judith, 
exerted  with  the  gentleness  and  tact  she 
would  know  so  well  how  to  exert,  might 
gradually  open  his  mind  to  admit  other 
views,  and  erect  his  future  upon  a  firmer 
foundation. 

Lately  another  reason  for  desiring  this 
union  had  powerfully  asserted  itself. 
Helen  Jackson  had  been  a  widow  since  her 
son's  earliest  childhood,  and  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  her  soon  after  his 
birth  was  so  crushing  that  she  had  firmly 
rejected  the  possibility  of  a  second  marriage. 
But  since  then  many  years  had  passed, — 
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and  where  is  the  sorrow  that  Time  cannot 
heal  ?  While  her  son  was  growing,  Helen 
never  felt  lonely,  every  hour  was  devoted 
to  his  service.  But  of  late  she  had  felt 
lonely.  Ambrose  was  dear  to  her  as  ever, 
but  he  had  many  tastes  and  occupations  in 
which  she  could  have  no  share.  Proud  as 
she  was  of  his  ability,  Helen  often  caught 
herself  wishing  that  he  was  a  little  less 
clever,  a  little  more  dependant  upon  her. 
Such  thoughts  were  harassing  her  when 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Will  Sutton. 
She  at  once  recognized  his  good  qualities, 
and  before  long  she  granted  her  new  friend 
a  solid  esteem  which  almost  imperceptibly 
ripened  into  affection.  And  then  came  the 
discovery  that  Will  loved  Judith.  But,  if 
Judith  were  to  marry  Ambrose,  Will  might 
learn  to  forget  her,  and  he  might,  the  widow 
thought,  turn  to  some  one  more  of  his  own 
age.  Helen  guarded  her  secret  jealously, 
considering  that  at  her  time  of  life  the  least 
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demonstration    would    be    unpardonable. 

Thus  Mrs.  Jackson  had  more  than  one 
reason  for  awaiting  her  son's  return  with 
anxiety.  At  last  she  saw  him  striding  down 
the  road  ;  and  gathered  in  a  moment  from 
his  manner  that  a  misfortune  had  happened. 

Ambrose  tramped  into  the  room,  and 
flung  his  hat  down  on  the  table. 

'  Here  I  am,  mother,'  said  he.  L I  have 
done  my  duty  manfully,  offered  my  hand 
and  heart,  and  received  my  dismissal.' 

His  mother  clasped  her  hands  together. 

c  Dismissal,  Ambrose  ?  Impossible  !  Ju- 
dith hasn't  refused  you  ?' 

'  Even  so,  mother  mine.' 

'  Oh  !  Ambrose,  don't  look  like  that ; 
don't  look  so  hard  and  bitter.  There's 
some  misunderstanding.  You  didn't  make 
due  allowance  for  Judith.  She  loves  you, 
I  know  she  does.  But  she  is  very  sensi- 
tive. You  have  been  too  domineering, 
dear  boy ;  you  have  wounded  her  pride.' 
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1  Of  course  I  made  a  mess  of  it,'  said 
Ambrose.  '  I'm  not  up  in  the  language  of 
adulation  and  gallantry,  it  seems.  I  own 
that  at  first  I  was  stiff  and  awkward.' 

'You  are  always  so  masterful,  dear  Am- 
brose. A  woman,  especially  a  woman  with 
fine  feelings  like  Judith,  expects  some 
tenderness.' 

'  Oh,  we  had  plenty  of  tenderness,'  re- 
plied Ambrose.  '  I  threw  myself  at  her 
feet,  I  clasped  her  hands.  I  declared  that 
she  was  everything  to  me,  and  that  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice,  etc.,  etc.  And 
she  answered  with  a  plain  No,  a  good, 
round,  plain  Xo.' 

'  She  must  have  been  out  of  her  senses/ 
gasped  Mrs.  Jackson.  '  Did  she  give  no 
reason  ?' 

'  She  declared  that  I  wasn't  in  earnest. 
I  believe,'  flashed  out  Ambrose,  suddenly, 
4  it's  all  that  fellow  Sutton  !' 

This   was  not  fair  of  Ambrose,  nor  did 
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lie  speak  with  his  usual  candour.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Judith  cared  more  for 
him  than  for  Will  Sutton.  But  he  thought 
that  Judith  had  behaved  very  badly,  that 
his  last  appeal  ought  to  have  atoned  for 
that  unfortunate  suggestion  to  Mrs.  Tweedy 
which  had  constituted  his  chief  offence. 
He  was  hard  hit,  and  angry  with  Judith, 
with  himself,  and  with  everybody  else,  and 
Will  Sutton  served  for  a  scapegoat. 

c  Mr.  Sutton  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  I'm  sure,'  said  the  widow.  '  And  I 
won't  have  you  speak  of  him  in  that  way.' 

Ambrose  stared. 

'  He's  a  friend  of  mine,'  stammered  she, 
4  and  you  are  always  abusing  him.' 

c  I  beg  pardon,  then,'  said  Ambrose, 
penitently.  '  Dear  old  mother,  I'm  sorry. 
Don't  be  down  on  me  to-day,  though,  if 
I'm  ill-mannered  ;  for  I  feel  hipped.' 

1  Naturally,  Ambrose.  I  didn't  mean  to 
scold.  But  I  am  so  disappointed  in  Judith.' 
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'  So  am  I,'  said  Ambrose ;  c  but  I  shall 
soon  get  over  that.  The  truth  is,  I  quite 
deserve  what  I  got.  Judith  Topham  is  a 
good  girl,  no  doubt.  But  still  she  is  not 
— well,  she's  not  in  any  sort  of  society. 
You  know  my  old  maxim,  mother — touch 
nothing  that  isn't  the  best  of  its  kind.  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  captivated  by  a  coun- 
try maid,  and  this  is  the  result.  I've  come 
off  cheaply  on  the  whole,  and  can  now 
make  a  fresh  start.  What  does  vex  me  is 
the  inconvenience  to  which  you  will  be 
put.' 

1  Oh,  Ambrose/  cried  his  mother,  '  don't 
ask  me  to  leave  Baybridge.     I  can't.' 

'  But,  mother ' 

c  You  can  keep  out  of  Judith's  way 
when  you  come  down  to  see  me  V 

'  Without  the  slightest  difficulty.' 

1  Then  why  should  I  go  7 

c  I'm  afraid  you  have  set  your  heart  on 
the    match,    and   might    not   be    resolute 
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enough  in  proving  to  everybody  that  it's 
quite  out  of  the  question.' 
'  Is  it,  Ambrose  ?' 

1  Quite,  mother.  You  would  hardly 
wish  me,  I  think,  to  try  my  luck  again.' 

c  I'm  sure  she's  sorry  by  this  time,' 
pleaded  his  mother. 

Ambrose  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
His  mother,  seeing  that  she  could  do  no- 
thing, promised  to  acquiesce  in  his  wishes, 
and  it  was  settled  that  she  should  remain 
in  Bay  bridge. 

That  evening  Ambrose  went  back  to  his 
rooms  in  Jermyn  Street. 

As  his  train  rolled  out  of  the  little 
station  at  Baybriclge,  the  young  man  was 
in  a  calmer  frame  of  mind,  and  disposed 
to  regard  the  event  of  the  day  not  as 
a  failure  but  as  an  escape.  Formerly 
he  had  entertained  a  practical  man's  hor- 
ror of  sentiment ;  for  the  last  few  months 
he  had  had  much  to  do  with  sentiment, 
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and  now  came  the  reaction.  What  busi- 
ness had  a  man  with  the  world  at  his  feet, 
with  brains  and  pluck  to  command  success, 
to  daunder  in  the  easy-going  paths  of 
sentiment?  Sentiment,  thought  Ambrose, 
as  he  now  puffed  at  his  cigar,  is  but  an- 
other name  for  weakness.  He  concluded 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  folly,  and  that 
the  reaction  was  both  healthy  and  wise. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  delu- 
sion. Ambrose  had  long  been  breathing 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  a  strictly 
selfish  and  personal  ambition.  Suddenly 
his  mind  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Judith's.  In  his  better  moments,  and  more 
especially  in  her  presence,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  superiority  of  her  motives 
and  daily  aspirations.  Ambrose  had  cul- 
tivated his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his 
heart.  He  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
or  solitary  creature  in  the  great  world  of 
character  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  belonged  to 
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a  class  growing  more  numerous  daily,  and 
leaving  its  imprint  on  the  history  of  to-day, 
— to  that  class  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to 
develop  individuality,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  itself  or  to  society.  Only  one 
thing  could  save  Ambrose,  the  influence 
of  some  one  capable  of  quickening  the 
heart  which  had  become  withered  because 
almost  every  avenue  of  feeling  to  it  had 
been  closed.  The  precious  means  of  safety 
had  been  offered,  offered  in  its  sweetest, 
purest  form — a  woman's  love.  And  now 
Ambrose,  poor,  purblind  wretch,  rejoiced 
that  this  love  had  been  withdrawn,  yes,  he 
positively  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  been 
allowed  to  '  throw  himself  away.' 

He  now  appeared  to  realise  for  the  first 
time  fully  what  a  sacrifice  he  had  endeav- 
oured to  make  that  morning.  Fancy  hav- 
ing to  own  that  self-opinionated  ass  Peter 
Topham  for  a  father-in-law.  Fancy  having 
to  confess  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ances  .  .  .  for  a  confession  it  would  be,  no 
matter  what  paraphrase  he  might  employ  . .  , 
that  Judith,  his  future  wife,  was  a  nobody. 
Fancy  having  to  allow  to  his  fashionable 
lady  friends  .  .  .  when  they  asked,  as  women 
will  ask,  what  dressmaker  Judith  pa- 
tronized .  .  .  that  Judith  stitched  her  own 
frocks. 

c  By  Jove,'  murmured  Ambrose,  '  I'm 
well  out  of  it.'  Then,  as  Judith's  sad  eyes 
came  to  his  memory,  he  added,  '  It  was 
her  own  doing.  I  actually  went  on  my 
knees  to  her.' 

As  Ambrose  was  stepping  out  of  his 
railway-carriage  at  Euston,  he  heard  his 
name  called. 

'  Halloa,  Jackson.' 

'  Halloa,  Bob.' 

Bob  Pinkerton  was  a  spruce  little  man 
with  fiery  red  hair.  He  and  Ambrose  met 
often,  and  were  on  good  terms.  Every- 
body who  knew  Bob  knew  that  he  was  as 
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poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  as  impudent 
as  anything  could  be  born. 

'  Heard  the  news  ?'  said  Bob. 

4  What?  about  the  Cornish  election.  Of 
course  I  have.' 

'  Oh,  hang  the  Cornish  election,'  said 
Bob.  '  All  London  isn't  talking  about  that.' 

'  Perhaps  all  London  is  talking  about 
Robert  Pinkerton  ?' 

1  Yes,'  said  the  little  man,  '  that's  about 
it.     I'm  going  to  marry  Blanche  Inglis.' 

'You!  the  ugliest  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Congratulate  you,  Bob.  But 
how  on  earth  did  you  manage  it.' 

'Impudence,  fluency,  and  perseverance,' 
said  the  red-headed  gentleman.  '  I'm  looking- 
for  a  best  man.     Feel  inclined,  Jackson  ?' 

As  Blanche  Inglis  was  well  connected, 
and  the  wedding  likely  to  be  an  affair, 
Jackson  did  feel  inclined,  and  accepted. 

'  No  end  of  money,  isn't  there  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I   suppose   so,'   replied   Bob,    as    they 
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walked  side  by  side  up  the  platform,  c  a 
man  must  marry  money  now-a-days  if  he 
wants  to  get  on.  None  of  your  portionless 
rural  beauties.  Eh,  Jackson  ?  You've 
been  spending  your  holiday  among  'em — 
oh,  yes,  all  that  has  leaked  out.' 

Ambrose  felt  that  it  was  useless  getting 
angry  with  a  man  endowed  with  so  much 
impudence  as  was  Mr.  Robert  Pinkerton. 

'  Tell  you  what,'  said  Bob, — c  a  cigar  ? — 
tell  you  what,  why  don't  you  go  in  for  the 
widow  ?' 

'  There  are  so  many  widows,'  said  Am- 
brose, '  which  do  you  recommend  ?' 

'  It  won't  do,'  said  Bob.  :  The  widow  in 
Park  Lane, — Alice  Murray.' 

'You  forget,  Bob,  that  I  haven't  got  your 
impudence.' 

c  Ah,  I  forgot  that,'  replied  Mr.  Pinkerton. 
'  Mackintosh  will  be  glad  to  have  you  back 
again,   Jackson, — hands  full  of  work,    and 
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looking  intensely  bored.  Don't  think  he 
can  do  without  you.' 

'  Perhaps  I'm  of  use,'  said  Ambrose,  quietly. 

e  1  may  count  on  my  best  man  then  ?T 
said  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Ambrose.  And  the 
friends  parted. 

Ambrose  hailed  a  hansom,  and  told  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  Jermyn  Street. 
'  Bob  Pinkerton  hasn't  done  badly  for  him- 
self,' he  said,  half-aloud,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  seat.  c  A  fellow  with  hardly  any 
brains  too  !  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  a  wife  from  Baybridge?'  And  then 
Ambrose  reflected  that  had  Judith  taken 
him  at  his  word  he  would  not  have  been 
driving  comfortably  in  a  hansom.  It  would 
have  been  an  omnibus — smelling  of  dirty 
straw  and  cheap  millinery.  '  Bob's  quite 
right,'  he  murmured  again,  'a  man  must 
marry  money  now-a-clays,  if  he  wants  to 
get  on.' 
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His  rooms  had  been  furnished  under  his 
own  direction,  and  the  furniture  was  very 
characteristic   of  its    owner.     Everything 
was  large,  solid,  useful.     The   carpet  was 
deliciously   soft   to    the   foot.     The    arm- 
chairs appeared  just  to  fit  one's  back,  and 
their  cushions   to  afford  just  the   proper 
degree    of    resistance.     The    sitting-room, 
which  Jackson  now  entered,  looked,  for  all 
that,  somewhat  bare  and  austere.     There 
were  none  of  the  trifles  which  are  scattered 
about  some  men's  rooms,  and  give  a  sugges- 
tion of  comfort  and  of  home  ;  but  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  his  mother  stood  in  a  costly 
velvet  frame  on  his  desk,  and  there  was  a 
smaller  picture  in  water-colours  of  himself, 
which   his   mother    had    painted.     There 
were  a  few  periodicals  and  pamphlets  on  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     There 
was  a  volume  of  Shakespeare — the  Comedies 
— well-thumbed.     Also  one  of  Montaigne 
in  the  same  condition.    A  handsome  Bible, 
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his  mother's  gift,  lay  beside  them,  but  it 
did  not  seem  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

In  the  frame  of  the  looking-glass  above 
the  mantelpiece  were  stuck  the  invitations 
of  last  season,  and  some  of  later  date. 
Ambrose  allowed  them  all  to  remain  there. 
He  did  not  worship  title  and  wealth,  but 
he  did  worship  power  and  success,  and 
to  let  all  comers  notice,  (if  they  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact),  that 
you  had  the  run  of  the  best  houses,  was 
one  way  of  showing  that  you  had  a  certain 
standing,  and  could  hardly  with  propriety 
be  asked  to  meet  Brown  at  dinner  some- 
where beyond  Clapham  Junction. 

Ambrose  rang  for  his  lamp. 

'Anyone  called,  Thorpe?'  he  asked. 

Several  people  had  called,  and  Thorpe 
gave  their  names  in  a  sing-song  tone  ;  con- 
cluding with  : 

c  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  here  half-an-hour 
ago,  sir,  and  finding  you  was  out  left  a 
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note.  A  telegram  came,  too,  and  is  on  the 
desk  with  the  other  letters,  sir.'  And  so 
saying  Thorpe,  who  was  never  encouraged 
to  make  an  unnecessary  remark,  went 
about  his  business. 

Ambrose  opened  the  telegram  :  '  Can  I 
do  anything  ? — Parry.'  Cris  had  hurried  to 
Mrs.  Jackson's  house  the  moment  he  heard 
what  had  happened  between  Ambrose  and 
Judith ;  but  Ambrose  was  already  gone. 
Cris  had  consulted  nobody,  but,  thinking  it 
possible  there  might  be  some  misunder- 
standing which  he  could  smoothe  away, 
sent  off  his  message.  Ambrose,  as  he  now 
fingered  it,  well  understood  his  friend's 
meaning.  He  did  not  suppose  that  Judith 
had  relented,  for  he  rightly  gave  her  credit 
for  great  strength  of  character.  His 
mother  had  promised  to  be  neutral,  and 
so  Ambrose  knew  that  Cris  had  not  acted 
under  her  influence.  But  he  thought  it 
more  than  likely  that  Mrs.  Topham,  know- 
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ing  that  Judith  was  fond  of  him,  had 
given  Oris  a  hint.  He  felt  as  if  one  last 
chance  was  offered  to  him.  No,  he  had 
made  his  choice.  Judith's  face  swam  be- 
fore his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  seemed  to 
feel  the  touch  of  her  hand.  Then  he 
pressed  his  lips  together  and  wrote  on  a 
telegram  form  :  '  No,  thanks — Jackson  ' — 
and  sent  Thorpe  with  it  to  the  post-office. 

He  turned  to  his  correspondence. 

First,  came  a  letter  from  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  Weeklies.  Would  Mr.  Jackson 
be  disposed  to  undertake  for  the  winter 
months  a  series  of  letters  .  .  .  effective,  well- 
informed,  aristocratic  .  .  .  addressed  to  cele- 
brities of  the  day  ?  Ambrose  settled  that 
it  would  be  quite  worth  his  while  to  under- 
take the  letters ;  apart  from  the  guineas  to 
be  earned,  the  transaction  would  secure 
him  the  good  word  of  the  Weekly  later  on. 

His  chief's  communication,  which  he 
opened  next,  contained  only  a  few  words, 
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requesting  the  secretary  to  return  to  his 
post  as  soon  as  possible.  Ambrose  glanced 
over  the  stiff  formal  handwriting  with  a 
smile.  He  was  satisfied  to  have  made  him- 
self indispensable  to  Mr.  Macintosh.  He 
was  prepared  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  to  work  faithfully  to  serve  the 
interests  of  that  gentleman — because  in 
so  doing  he  would  be  serving  his  own. 
Sooner  or  later  a  vacancy  must  occur  in 
the  representation  of  Baybridge,  and  Am- 
brose knew  that  Mr.  Mackintosh,  if  he 
so  pleased,  could  nominate  his  secretary  on 
behalf  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  borough. 
13 ut  his  chief  would  want  managing. 

Ambrose  opened  several  other  envelopes; 
the  last  was  from  a  woman,  who  wrote  as 
follows : — 

'  Penryd,  W m. 

'  Thursday. 

*  Dear  Ambrose, 

'  I  suppose  there  is  little  good 
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hoping  that  Penrycl  will  be  honoured  this 
autumn  by  the  presence  of  such  a  busy  and 
important  personage  as  you.  I'm  sure  no- 
body but  you  and  Mr.  M.  could  find  any- 
thing to  do  in  London  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  In  any  case  I  write  to  remind  you 
of  our  existence  (I  say  our,  because  Aunt 
Sophy  is  here  doing  propriety).  Come  if 
you  can,  if  only  for  a  few  days. 

'It  was,  you  remember,  settled  between 
us  that  I  was  to  scold  you  whenever  I 
pleased,  and  that  you  were  to  take  the 
scolding  in  good  part.  I  hear  (from  whom 
no  matter)  that  you  have  been  devoting 
yourself  to  a  young  lady  in  Baybridge, 
who  has  no  dower  except  a  pretty  face,  and 
simple  manners,  and,  of  course,  goodness. 
I  won't  believe  the  report  till  I  hear  from 
you.  Surely  we  agreed  long  ago  that  sen- 
timent was  fit  only  for  boys  and  girls? 
Write  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  You  shall 
not  sacrifice  your  splendid  future  to  a  pass- 
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ing  fancy  for  want   of  a  friendly  warning 
from 

1  Yours  affectionately, 

'  Alice  Murray.' 

The  letter  was  vulgar,  heartless,  and 
rather  flattering.  Ambrose's  first  thought 
was  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  Judith 
to  write  such  a  letter.  Judith  was  coun- 
trified and  unconventional,  but  she  was  a 
lady.  Ambrose  was  not  at  all  sure  that  such 
a  title  could  be  given  to  his  correspondent. 

But  his  correspondent  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  Ambrose  sat  thinking  for  some 
time  of  the  rich  young  widow  with  whom 
he  had  formed  an  attachment  strictly 
Platonic. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


HARD  TIMES. 


The  beginning  of  the  next  year,  which 
found  Ambrose  pursuing  his  career  with 
undiminished  ardour  and  success,  brought 
nothing  but  trial  upon  trial  to  the  Top- 
hams,  or  rather  to  that  member  of  the 
family  who  had  to  bear  the  burden, 
patient,  reasonable  Judith. 

Judith  had  struggled  bravely  during  the 
winter  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had 
succeeded  not  only  in  doing  that,  but  in 
paying  back  the  money  lent  by  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson. Not  a  farthing  had  come  from  the 
brick-works.  Peter's  relations  had  not 
behaved  liberally,  but  they  had  settled  a 
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small  sum  upon  Mrs.  Topham  for  her  life- 
time, which,  economically  managed,  would 
help  the  family  to  keep  up  their  present 
humble  establishment. 

It  was  humble  enough  to  punish  even 
such  an  offender  against  common-sense  as 
Peter  Topham.  The  little,  two-storied 
house  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  high- 
road, about  three  miles  from  Baybriclge, 
and  there  was  no  sort  of  privacy  to  be 
hoped  for,  every  passer-by  being  able  to 
look  straight  into  the  rooms.  They  were 
so  few  and  so  small  that,  at  first,  Judith 
almost  despaired.  One  was  both  drawing- 
room  and  dining-room,  an  arrangement 
which  Peter  would  have  waged  war  against 
had  it  not  been  obviously  inevitable.  In 
another  Judith  and  Annie  slept  together. 
Only  one  servant  was  kept.  Judith  her- 
self helped  to  make  the  beds,  and  to  wash 
up,  and  to  do  the  cooking,  and  many  other 
things  besides.     She  wondered  often  and 
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often  what    Ambrose  would    think   if  he 
could  see  her  daily  work. 

The  last  five  months  had  wrought  a 
great  change  in  Judith.  Her  face  had 
that  patient,  weary  look  which  betrays  a 
sorrow  never  absent,  yet  always  quietly 
suppressed.  Yet  the  change  was  not 
striking  as  far  as  appearance  went,  her 
cheeks  were  rather  pale,  she  looked  rather 
thin,  and  to  the  outside  world  (except  to 
Will  Sutton's  constant,  loving  eye)  that 
was  all.  People  knew  that  the  Tophams 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  it  was  natural 
that  Judith  should  not  be  seen  at  her 
best.  Mrs.  Tweedy  would  say, '  Poor  child, 
she  has  so  much  to  put  up  with ;  I  wish 
she  wasn't  so  proud  about  taking  things.' 
Elizabeth  Tucker  said,  '  Dear  Judith  is  a 
little  discontented  with  her  new  position 
naturally.'  '  Naturally,'  echoed  Clementina. 
So  everyone  had  a  remark  to  make,  kind 
or   otherwise,  according  to  the  nature  of 
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the  speaker.  But  everyone  thought  only 
of  '  money  troubles.'  It  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Judith  was  mourning  for  Am- 
brose ;  for  had  she  not  refused  him  ?  Had 
she  not,  by  refusing  him,  been  the  origin- 
ator of  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  Baybridge  ? 
Yes,  she  had  refused  him,  not  because 
of  any  whim  or  girlish  fancy  ;  but  because 
of  a  stern  sense  of  duty  which  pointed  to 
the  future  and  forced  her  to  dash  the  cup 
of  happiness  from  her  lips.  She  had  obey- 
ed her  conscience,  at  what  cost  to  herself 
its  Keeper  alone  knew.  She  obeyed,  but 
she  could  not  help  mourning.  She  mourned 
for  her  lost  one  secretly,  without  com- 
plaint, and  without  hope.  Once  or  twice 
since  their  interview  she  had  seen  him, 
and  he  had  saluted  her  gravely  but  kindly, 
and  passed  on  with  his  mother.  It  was 
better  so.  Forget  him  she  never  could, 
and  it  was  wise  that  she  should  not  hear 
his  voice  or  look  into  his  earnest  eyes.    How 
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Judith  missed  these  joys  !  Oh,  the  long 
weary  nights  when,  with  sleeping  Annie's 
arms  around  her,  she  was  tempted  to  wish 
that  when  sleep  came  to  her  it  might 
never  again  be  broken.  Alas  !  the  morn- 
ing broke  rath  its  round  of  duties,  and  the 
girl  kissed  her  bed-fellow,  whom  she  seldom 
had  the  heart  to  awaken,  and  applied  herself 
to  her  task  with  new  courage  and  devotion. 

Her  mother's  state  of  health  was  one  of 
Judith's  chief  anxieties.  And  her  father's 
unabated  cheerfulness  and  misplaced  gaiety 
was  galling  beyond  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  Annie,  though  averse  to  early 
rising,  began  to  help  her  sister  in  many 
little  ways,  and  to  show  herself  capable  of 
more  self-denial  than  Judith  had  supposed 
possible. 

Mrs.  Topham  had  always  been  subject 
to  neuralgia  in  the  head,  and,  ever  since 
the  failure  of  Peter's  last  scheme,  she  had 
suffered   at    short    intervals    from    acute 
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attacks.  These  were  followed  by  such 
despondency  that  it  became  very  difficult 
to  manage  the  invalid.  Though  Judith 
over  and  over  again  proved  to  her  that 
they  had  plenty  to  live  upon,  and  were  not 
getting  into  debt,  she  persisted  in  believing 
that  sooner  or  later  another  crisis  must 
come,  and  that  ruin  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. There  was  a  time  when  Maria 
Topham  would  have  looked  confidently  to 
her  husband  for  aid,  but  that  time  was 
past.  Judith  privately  consulted  Dr. 
Stevens.  He  recommended  a  change  of 
scene  and  surroundings.  This  Judith 
hoped  to  manage  later  on ;  meanwhile  she 
fell  back  upon  her  favourite  plan  of  doing 
one's  best,  and  not  looking  too  far  ahead. 

Peter  had  been  stripped  of  several  crea- 
ture comforts ;  and  he  could  not  help 
noticing  that  he  no  longer  enjoyed  his 
wife's  confidence.  But  he  never  lost  heart. 
He  believed  in  his  own  wisdom  still.     He 

VOL.  II.  M 
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was  convinced  that  the  little  difficulties 
connected  with  his  last  investment  would 
be  overcome,  and  that  he  would  show  to 
everybody's  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Slade 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
He  said  no  more  about  the  carriage  and 
pair,  it  is  true,  but  evidently  he  had  visions 
of  better  days,  for  now  and  then  he  might 
be  heard  singing  gently,  '  Hard  times,  hard 
times,  come  again  no  more.' 

•One  day  in  the  middle  of  January,  the 
family  were  seated  at  luncheon,  and  Peter 
began  to  be  very  amusing  (in  his  own 
estimation)  about  a  certain  shoulder  of 
mutton  which  appeared,  not  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  piece  de  resistance. 

'  Ah,  here  is  our  old  friend,'  he  exclaimed, 
tapping  the  bone  with  the  carving  knife, 
c  and  a  very  good  friend  he  has  been  to  us 
too.  I,  for  one,  am  much  obliged  to  him. 
Maria,  my  dear,  let  me  carve  you  a  slice 
or  two,  from  the  knuckle  end.' 
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'  I  really  have  no  appetite,  Peter.  I 
never  feel  hungry  now,'  said  his  wife. 

'  Come,  come,  Maria,  don't  be  down- 
hearted. It's  a  poor  heart  that  never 
rejoices.' 

c  There's  a  little  bit  of  fish  coming  up 
for  you  in  a  moment,  mother,'  said  Judith. 

4  How  can  you  be  so  extravagant,  Jue  ?' 
protested  the  invalid.  cWe  can't  afford 
luxuries.  They  are  not  intended  for  people 
in  our  position.  You  mean  well,  Jue,  but 
do  be  careful.  I  live  in  a  perpetual  fear 
of  what  may  happen.' 

'  What  can  happen,  Maria?  Cheer  up,' 
said  her  husband.  '  Our  position  might 
be  worse,  a  great  deal  worse.  Many  people 
are  much  poorer  than  we  are.  We  have 
a  snug  little  house  in  an  open  situation. 
We  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink.  We 
have  comfortable  beds  to  sleep  in ' 

c  Ours  has  some  veiy  comfortable  hollows 
in  it,'  said  Annie,  with  a  sly  look  at  Judith. 

e  2 
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Mr.  Topham  spent  some  time  in  cutting 
up  a  dinner  for  Jumper,  whom  Judith,  at 
her  sister's  entreaty,  had  not  sold ;  then  he 
started  another  subject. 

'  By-the-by,  Judith,'  said  he,  '  I  have 
news  about  a  certain  friend  of  yours.' 

Nobody  understood  the  art  of  letting 
well  alone  less  than  Peter.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  without  his  making  some  allusion  to 
Ambrose  Jackson.  Judith  had  once  begged 
him  not  to  do  so,  and  had  then  submitted. 
She  received  her  father's  remark  in  silence. 

'  Do  you  remember  Colonel  Murray,  my 
dear?'  said  Peter,  addressing  his  wife. 

'  Didn't  he  marry  an  heiress  from  Wales, 
and  spend  all  her  money?'  replied  Mrs. 
Topham.     '  Yes,  I  remember.' 

'He  would  have  wasted  every  farthing,' 
said  her  husband,  'but  he  fortunately  died. 
His  widow,  Alice  Murray,  is  still  very 
wealthy,  and  has  a  tine  house  in  Wales, 
near  Wrexham,  I  think  ;   and  lives  in  Park 
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Lane.  They  had  a  child ;  but  it  died  after 
the  father,  and  now  its  mother  is  going  to 
be  married  again — to  whom  do  you  think, 
Judith?' 

She,  with  vague  foreboding,  answered : 

'Not ?' 


'  Yes,'  said  her  father,  '  to  Mr.  Ambrose 
Jackson.  It  seems  they  have  been  friends 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  young  man  is  not 
likely  to  lose  a  chance  of  feathering  his 
nest.  Mrs.  Tweedy  says  she  is  beautiful 
into  the  bargain.' 

'Did  Mrs.  Tweedy  tell  you?'  asked 
Judith,  who  had  turned  very  pale. 

'Yes,'  said  Peter,  'she  comes  from  Wales, 
you  know.' 

'  I  don't  believe  he's  engaged  to  her  for 
a  moment,'  replied  Judith,  hastily.  '  Of 
course  they  may  be  friends.  But  Mrs. 
Tweedy  makes  a  mountain  out  of  every 
mole-hill.'  And  Judith  rose  from  the 
table,  and  left  the  room. 
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'  Peter,'  said  his  wife.  c  Can  this  be 
true  ?  Why  didn't  you  break  it  more 
gently  to  the  poor  child  ?' 

c  I've  no  doubt  it  is  true/  said  Peter. 
'Judith  must  learn  to  forget  the  fellow. 
Whatever  she  saw  in  him  I  can  never  make 
out.     Ugh,  I  hate  a  self-opinionated  man  !' 

Judith  was  quite  right  in  doubting  any 
news  which  came  from  talkative  Mrs. 
Tweedy.  That  excellent  lady  would  have 
been  justly  indignant  had  anyone  hinted 
that  she  was  a  story-teller,  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  every  report  which  entered  her 
busy  little  head  assumed  a  very  different 
meaning  by  the  time  she  began  to  convert 
it  into  the  small  coin  of  conversation.  She 
had  heard  during  a  stay  in  London  that 
Ambrose  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Mrs. 
Murray's  house.  She  knew  that  the  widow 
had  wealth  and  beauty,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  catch.  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Tweedy's 
wondered  if  anything  would  '  come  of  it/ 
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Xo  doubt  something  would  come  of  it,  and 
Mrs.  Tweed)',  in  saying  next  day  that  some- 
thing had  '  come  of  it,'  believed  herself  to 
be  discussing  the  matter  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Wherever  she  went,  Mrs.  Tweedy 
chattered  about  Ambrose  and  the  beautiful 
widow.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  circu- 
lation the  reports  in  time  came  back  to 
their  utterers  bearing  current  interest. 
Before  she  returned  to  Baybridge,  Mrs. 
Tweedy  was  sure  that  a  positive  engage- 
ment had  been  spoken  of;  but,  to  render  a 
mistake  impossible,  she  asked  several  well- 
informed  persons  whether  they  had  heard 
anything  to  the  contrary.  They  had  notT 
and,  on  meeting  Peter  Topham,  Kate  Tweedy 
found  herself  in  a  position  to  give  a  pre- 
cise account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  fix, 
within  a  week  or  so,  the  date  of  the 
marriage.  Judith,  who  knew  pretty  well 
upon  what  principles  Mrs.  Tweedy's  mental 
operations    were    conducted,    might    well 
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be    somewhat   sceptical   in   this   instance. 

It  was  now  nearly  six  months  since 
Ambrose  had  knelt  at  Judith's  feet,  but 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  could  have  al- 
together forgotten  her.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  he  was  still  free.  How  long  he  would 
remain  free  was  another  question,  which 
she  did  not  dare  to  look  in  the  face.  She 
realised  with  painful  clearness  that  her 
rival  could  offer  advantages  which  it  would 
be  hard  for  an  ambitious  man  to  refuse. 
Judith  was  sure  that  the  widow  had  set 
her  cap  at  Ambrose.  '  If  only  I  could  feel 
that  she  could  love  him  half  as  well  as  I  do, 
I  would  try  to  bear  it  more  patiently,' 
thought  poor  Judith. 

Soon  after  luncheon,  Mr.  Topham  and 
Annie  went  out.  Mrs.  Topham  retired 
with  a  headache.  Judith  took  down  a 
volume  of  essays — which  had  been  given 
her  by  Ambrose ;  but  she  was  not  left  long 
undisturbed. 
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1  She  is  in,  Clem,  my  love,'  said  a  shrill 
voice  outside.  '  I  can  see  her  plainly 
through  the  window.' 

c  I'm  glad  we  haven't  had  our  walk  for 
nothing,'  echoed  another  voice. 

The  Misses  Tucker,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  the  town,  were  not  able  to  drop  in  so 
often  as  formerly ;  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  Tophams'  new  abode,  and  did  not 
know  that  every  word  spoken  in  the  road 
could  be  heard  plainly  inside  the  house. 

Judith  put  down  her  book  as  the  spin- 
sters entered,  and  advanced  to  welcome  them 
with  the  best  grace  she  could  assume. 

'  Dear  Judith,' said  Clementina,  c  how  are 
you  ?     How  is  dear  Mrs.  Topham  ?' 

'  Thanks,'  replied  Judith,  '  mother  is  a 
little  better  to-day,  I  think.  But  she  has 
ups  and  downs.' 

'  Naturally,'  said  Elizabeth  Tucker,  '  she 
has  had  a  shock,  and  will  take  some  time 
getting  over  it.     What  a  blessing  Mr.  Top- 
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ham  keeps  so  well  under  the  circumstances. 
We  met  him  on  the  way,  and  he  was  so 
delightfully  entertaining,  you  can't  think.' 

'  Mr.  Topham  has  such  high  spirits,'  cor- 
roborated Clementina. 

'  Yes,  father  sets  us  all  a  good  example,' 
said  Judith.  She  suffered  cruelly  from  her 
father's  disposition,  but  she  was  not  going 
to  own  that  to  anyone,  certainly  not  to  the 
Tuckers. 

c  How  pretty  you  have  made  your 
drawing-room,  Judith,'  was  Miss  Tucker's 
next  remark.  c  Really  it  looks  quite  lady- 
like.' 

'  Quite  lady -like,'  assented  Clementina. 

'  I'm  glad  it  meets  with  your  approval,' 
said  Judith. 

'  And  now,'  continued  Elizabeth,  '  you'll 
not  guess  what  has  brought  us  hereto-day. 
Clem,  my  love,  where  is  that  parcel?' 

Clementina  placed  a  bulky  parcel,  which 
she  had  brought  with  her,  on  the  corner  of 
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the  table,  and  through  the  broken  news- 
paper wrapper  might  be  seen  part  of  some 
article  of  clothing;. 

Judith's  cheeks  grew  fiery  red. 

Miss  Tucker  explained.  '  You  won't  be 
offended  with  us,  Judith  ?  No,  of  course 
you  won't,  you  are  so  sensible.  Clem  has 
brought  you  a  present  of  an  astrakhan 
jacket  for  dear  Mrs.  Topham — in  the  cold 
spring  winds  that  are  coming.  It  isn't 
quite  new  ;  but  you  are  so  sensible,  Judith: 
you  won't  mind  that.' 

c  Of  course  not,  Lizzie  dearest,'  said 
Clementina,  looking  doubtfully  at  Judith's 
hot  cheeks. 

Judith  paused  a  moment  or  two  before 
replying.  The  Tuckers  had  several  times 
brought  her  similar  offerings  for  herself,  and 
she  had  firmly  rejected  them.  She  knew 
the  jacket  well,  having  often  seen  it  on 
Clementina  ;  it  was  rather  shabby  but  still 
serviceable,  and  her  mother  wanted  such  a 
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thing  badly.  Judith  bit  her  lip,  put  her 
pride  into  her  pocket,  and  answered, 

'  You  are  very  kind,  Clementina,  but  I 
hardly  like  taking  it  from  you.' 

c  Oh,  that's  nothing,'  said  Clem.  '  I  don't 
mind  parting  with  it  in  the  least.  I  have 
my  cloth  jacket,  which  is  nearly  as  warm. 
Dear  Mrs.  Topham  is  very  welcome  to  the 
astrakhan,  I'm  sure.  It's  not  worth  much, 
after  all.  I  mean '  .  .  .  she  added,  quickly 
correcting  herself .  .  .  c  I'm  afraid  it  didn't 
€OSt  much  originally.' 

c  Don't  talk  so  much  about  it,  Clem,'  said 
Elizabeth.  c  Judith  is  going  to  take  it,  I 
can  see.' 

Judith  determined  that  she  would,  if 
only  to  punish  the  pair. 

'  Thanks  very  much,  Clementina,'  she 
said,  quietly.     '  I  accept.' 

And  she  unpacked  the  jacket  and  set  to 
examining  it  with  an  evident  air  of  pro- 
23rietorship. 
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Now  Clementina  had  promised  herself 
much  Gratification  from  offering  a  cast-off 
garment  to  Judith,  but  she  had  not  in  the 
least  expected  that  the  girl  would  take  it, 
and  began  to  repent  of  her  generosity. 

'  I'm  afraid  the  cut  is  rather  young  for 
dear  Mrs.  Topham,'  she  said.  'And  I  remem- 
ber now  how  particular  she  is  about  that/ 

'That  doesn't  matter,'  said  Judith,  who 
had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  spoil,  and  was 
not  going  to  resign  it. 

Clementina  was  about  to  make  a  last 
attempt  to  recover  what  had  been  her  pro- 
perty ;  but  she  was  smartly  put  down  by 
her  sister. 

'  It's  all  very  well ;  you  re  not  giving  any- 
thing,' snapped  Clementina. 

And  the  subject  dropped ;  but  the  Miss 
Tuckers  were  not  at  a  loss  for  conversation. 

'  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Mr. 
Jackson  ?'  asked  Elizabeth. 

'  Yes,'  said  Judith. 
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This  direct  answer  took  Elizabeth  aback  ; 
but  she  recovered  herself,  and  went  on, 

1  We  never  could  make  out  why  you  re- 
fused him,  Judith.' 

i  It  always  puzzled  us,'  said  Clementina. 

c  Clem,  my  love,  please  don't  interrupt 
me,'  retorted  Elizabeth,  sharply.  'We 
never  could  make  out  why  you  refused 
him,  Judith ;  but  now  we  know.  You 
discovered  his  real  character,  and  very 
properly  sent  him  about  his  business.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Topham  disliked  him.  He  is 
after  the  widow's  monej7, ;  anyone  can  see 
that  with  half  an  eye.  A  grasping  fellow. 
Mrs.  Murray  is  a  beautiful  woman,  though, 
they  say ' 

'  Who  says  so?'  asked  Judith. 

'  Oh !  why  everybody,'  answered  Eliza- 
beth.    '  You're  not  jealous,  Judith  ?' 

'  Jealous  ?'  replied  Miss  Topham,  icily. 

'  Oh,  I  forgot  you  had  refused  him ' 

'  Yes,  you  forgot  that,   Lizzie  dearest,' 
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said  Clementina. — c  Good-bye,  Judith  ;  I 
hope  dear  Mrs.  Topham  will  like  the  jacket.' 

c  We  do  so  feel  for  you  in  your  changed 
circumstances,  dear  child/  said  Elizabeth 
Tucker.  '  Good-bye  ;  we'll  come  again  be- 
fore long.' 

And  the  sisters  took  their  departure. 

Judith  had  borne  up  bravely  in  their 
presence ;  but  she  now  broke  down, 
exclaiming, 

c  The  wretches ;  the  mean,  miserable 
wretches  ! — Oh,  Ambrose,  Ambrose,  I  had 
no  right  to  say  a  word  in  your  defence. 
Into  what  sin  and  folly  are  you  drifting? 
God  help  both  you  and  me  !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HARD   LINES. 

Everybody  wondered  when,  to  use  Miss 
Tucker's  expression,  Judith  sent  Ambrose 
about  his  business,  but  nobody  received 
such  a  shock  of  astonishment  as  Will  Sut- 
ton. He  had  feared  that  a  proposal  was 
coming;  but  he  had  not  expected  it  so 
soon  ;  and  on  hearing  the  result  his  first 
emotion  was  bewildering  joy  that  his  dan- 
gerous rival  was  driven  off  the  field.  Had 
Judith  read  his  secret  after  all  ?  Could  it  be 
for  his  sake  that  she  had  refused  Ambrose  ? 
In  a  few  days  he  became  only  too  well 
aware  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  younger  man's  re- 
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pulse.  Judith  clung  to  Ambrose  in  spite 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  of  this  Will 
was  convinced,  and  he  soon  discovered 
what  motive  had  prompted,  nay,  forced 
Judith  to  sacrifice  her  happiness.  He 
alone  appreciated  the  worth  of  that  sac- 
rifice. But  he  knew  that  the  suffering 
it  involved  would  make  Ambrose  still 
dearer  to  Judith ;  and  he  resolved  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
woman  he  loved  so  dearly.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  for  a  man  like  Sutton,  who  had 
none  of  his  rival's  iron  will,  and  he  kept 
putting  off  his  departure,  and  allowing 
himself  another  day,  and  yet  another  day, 
until  he  grew  ashamed  of  his  want  of  pur- 
pose, and  left  Bay  bridge. 

As  it  happened,  no  other  course  he 
could  have  taken  would  have  gained  him 
such  favour  in  Judith's  eyes.  She  was  no 
longer  blind  to  his  feelings,  but  had  he 
even  alluded  to  them  at  this  critical  period 

VOL.  II.  F 
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of  her  life,  she  could  hardly  have  listened 
with  patience.  His  gentle  forbearance, 
his  departure,  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, had  quite  a  different  effect. 
He  impressed  Judith  with  the  idea  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  her,  and  sympa- 
thised with  her  sorrow.  She  was  far  too 
unselfish  not  to  be  touched  with  his 
delicacy  and  self-denial.  Her  heart  melted 
at  the  simple  '  God  bless  you,  Judith,'  with 
which  he  bade  her  farewell  for  some  months 
to  come. 

He  travelled,  but  to  travel  is  not  to  for- 
get. First  he  spent  some  weeks  in  Paris, 
hoping  that  the  stirring  life  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  capital  would  give  his  thoughts 
another  turn.  Crowds  jostled  his  elbow, 
faces  swept  past  him  by  the  hundred  every 
hour,  each  with  its  owner's  history  graven 
on  it  which  all  might  read,  and  Will, 
usually  fond  of  such  studies,  read  not  a 
word.     One   face    was    present   with    him 
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always,  and  only  one — Judith's.  No  other 
had  any  interest  for  him,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  might  resemble  hers.  He  left  Paris, 
and  after  many  wanderings  sought  peace  at 
Hyeres-the-Palms,  the  sunniest  spot  along 
the  sunny  Riviera,  and  there,  too,  he 
found  no  peace.  And  so  he  returned  to 
Baybridge  before  the  new  year  had  seen 
many  clays,  and  saw  Judith  again ;  and 
marked  with  pitying  eye  the  change  in 
her,  and  loved  her  more  and  more.-  -Am- 
brose could  not  be  worthy  of  that  high- 
minded  woman,  since  he  could  weigh  his 
interests  against  her  affection.  So  thought 
Will.  He  at  least  was  prepared  to  win  her 
at  any  price,  lie  had  no  other  ambition  but 
to  call  her  his  wife.  He  came  back,  and 
was  received  with  great  civility  by  Peter 
Topham,  and  found  many  opportunities  of 
serving  Judith. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  assist  her  with 
his   wealth,  and  he  forbore  to   press  that 

f2 
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point.  But  lie  was  of  the  greatest  use  in 
helping  her  to  bear  the  hard  and  thankless 
task  of  managing  her  home.  He  would 
often  come  and  take  her  out  for  a  walk  or 
a  drive,  and  dispel  her  gloom  and  her 
doubts.  But  one  subject  was  never  touch- 
ed upon — her  relations  with  Ambrose. 
And  Will  never  spoke  of  his  own  hopes — 
his  eyes  might  be  eloquent  sometimes,  but 
his  tongue  was  faithful  and  mute. 

A  time  came  when  he  could  no  longer 
bear  this  silence.  He  longed  to  hear 
whether  other  people  thought  he  had  any 
chance  of  success  in  the  end.  He  had  to 
make  the  experiment  upon  somebody,  and7 
as  fate  willed,  chose  Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  choice  was  natural  enough.  Mrs. 
Jackson  was  a  great  friend  of  his  ;  she  was 
about  his  own  age,  and  they  had  many 
tastes  in  common.  Will  did  not  care  much 
for  her  son  ;  but  then  they  seldom  met.  On 
returning  from  abroad  he  had  visited  Mrs. 
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Jackson  without  delay,  thinking  that  she 
would  like  to  hear  about  several  picture- 
galleries  he  had  roamed  through.    It  never 
struck  him  that  the  interest  she  took  in 
what  he  had  to  say  was  of  a  personal  nature ; 
if  she  was  enthusiastic  now  and    then,  it 
seemed  accounted  for  by  her  love  for  art. 
Will  never  imagin  ed  she  could  be  fond  of  him. 
Mrs.  Jackson  now  lived  with  Aunt  Rob- 
by  at  the  Elms.    At  one  time  she  had  been 
afraid  that  she  would  have  to  leave   the 
neighbourhood,  so   severely  had  she  been 
tormented  by  the  busy-bodies  after  the  fail- 
ure of  her  cherished  project  to  find  a  suit- 
able wife  for  Ambrose.      Mrs.  Robertson, 
always  on  the  look-out  to   do   some  kind 
thing,  saw  how  matters  stood,  appeared  one 
morning  in  her  carriage  at   Mrs.  Jackson's 
door,  and  then   and  there  carried  the  dis- 
tressed artist  off  to  the  Elms.     The  visit 
was  nominally  for  a  fortnight,  but  the  ladies 
had  grown  so  fond  of  one  another  that  the 
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arrangement  became  permanent.  There 
had  been  a  stand-up  battle  between  Ambrose 
and  old  Mrs.  Robertson  about  the  expense 
of  this  change,  and  Ambrose,  though  he 
behaved  with  the  utmost  gentleness  to  the 
venerable  lady,  carried  his  point,  and  paid 
for  his  mother's  keep.  Mrs.  Robertson  knew 
that  Ambrose  had  not  too  much  money  to 
spend,  and  in  her  heart  (for  she  scolded 
him  soundly)  approved  of  his  behaviour. 

While  Will  was  on  his  way  to  the  Elms 
with  the  intention  of  sounding  Mrs.  Jack- 
son about  Judith — the  two  ladies  sat  in 
the  drawing-room,  talking  by  the  fireside. 

'And  so,  Helen,'  said  Mrs.  Robertson, 
wiping  her  spectacles, c  it's  all  a  story  about 
Mrs.  Murray.  I  thought  so.  Kate  Tweedy 
is  a  chatterbox.  She's  a  good  little  soul  as 
ever  was,  but  she's  a  sad  chatterbox.  I 
shall  scold  her  for  this.     Oh,  I  shall.' 

'  I'm  sure  there's  no  engagement,  Aunt 
Robby — as  yet.     Ambrose  tells  me  every- 
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thing.   He  says  it's  a  Platonic  attachment.' 

Aunt  Robby shook  her  head  energetically. 

'  Whenever  I  hear  the  word  Platonic/ 
said  the  old  lady,  '  I  think  of  wedding- 
rings.  For  instance,  I  remember  Dick 
Purcell,  who  married — let  me  see,  who 
was  it  ?  Ah  !'  said  the  ancient  lady,  check- 
ing herself,  'Dick  Purcell  was  before  your 
time. — Ambrose  is  quite  sincere,  I'm  sure, 
in  writing  that  he  doesn't  care  for  Mrs. 
Murray  in  that  way  as  yet.  But  it  will  be 
a  match.  She  is  beautiful,  young,  and ' 

'  Has  money,'  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  filling 
up  the  pause.  c  I  know  Ambrose  will  be 
tempted — sorely  tempted  ;  but  he'll  never 
marry  a  woman  he  doesn't  love,  or  couldn't 
respect.' 

'  Perhaps  he  can  both  love  and  respect 
Mrs.  Murray,'  said  Aunt  Robby.  '  What 
would  become  of  poor  Judith  then  ?  I 
suppose  she  would  fret  a  good  deal,  poor 
thing,  and  then  have  Will.' 
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'  They'd  never  suit  one  another,'  said 
Helen  Jackson.  '  Remember,  Aunt  Robby, 
he's  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  she  is.' 

c  They  seem  to  be  very  good  friends,' 
said  Aunt  Robby. 

c  Just  so,'  replied  the  other.  '  As  friends 
they  are  well  suited,  but  anything  else 
would  be  a  deplorable  mistake.  Twenty 
years !  Why,  it's  nearly  half  a  lifetime. 
What  sympathy  could  there  be  between  a 
young  girl  for  whom  the  world  is  still 
bright  and  generous,  and  an  elderly  man 
who  knows  how  seldom  a  genuine  joy  is 
to  be  found  ?  She  would  be  fond  of  roving. 
He  would  prefer  to  sit,  as  we  are  sitting 
now,  by  the  fireside.  Their  tastes  must  be 
different.  They  would  not  delight  in  the 
same  friends.  They  might  fancy  them- 
selves in  love  with  one  another ;  but  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  last  ?  No,  no, 
Will  would  never  find  true  lasting  happi- 
ness with  Judith  Topham.' 
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It  was  not  often  that  Mrs.  Jackson  spoke 
so  much  or  with  such  energy.  Aunt  Robby 
listened  with  surprise ;  and  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  must  be  getting 
very  old,  not  to  have  noticed  long  ago  what 
she  noticed  now.  She  had  far  too  much  ex- 
perience to  say  a  word,  but  she  determined 
never  again  to  be  in  the  way  when  Will 
came  to  the  Elms,  and  thought  it  might 
after  all  be  a  good  thing  if  Will  Sutton 
took  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Jackson.  Aunt  Robby 
saw  distant  possibilities.  Her  match- 
making propensities  were  aroused.  Judith 
and  Ambrose,  Will  and  Helen  Jackson, 
that  was  how  it  should  be  managed.  '  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do,'  thought  Aunt  Robby. 
She  left  the  beautiful  widow  in  London 
out  of  the  calculation,  although  a  moment 
before  she  was  certain  it  would  be  a  match  : 
but  then  Aunt  Robby  was  getting  old. 

One  would  hardly  have  guessed  how  old 
she    was    from    the    active   way  in  which 
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she  rose  from  her  seat  when  she  heard  Will 
Sutton's  voice  in  the  hall ;  and  before  the 
visitor  could  make  his  appearance  the 
white  cap  and  the  kind  face  under  it  had 
vanished  through  the  back  drawing-room 
door. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  wondering  a  little  at  her 
aged  friend's  sudden  retreat,  received  Will 
with  a  slight  embarrassment,  and  cast  a 
glance  into  the  looking-glass  to  see  if  there 
was  an}'  tell-tale  blush  upon  her  cheek. 
If  there  was,  Will  noticed  nothing,  and7 
after  a  civil  inquiry  abont  Ambrose,  he 
sat  down  and  began  to  talk  in  his  quiet 
manner.  It  was  not  long  before  he  led  up 
to  the  subject  which  he  had  come  with  the 
express  purpose  of  discussing.  Now  Mrs. 
Jackson,  although,  out  of  respect  for  her 
son's  wishes,  she  had  not  relinquished  her 
designs  upon  Judith,  had  let  it  be  generally 
understood  in  Baybridge  that  Ambrose 
had  quite  got  over  his  partiality  for  Peter 
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Topham's  eldest  daughter.  Otherwise  of 
course  Will  would  not  have  thought  of 
alluding  to  the  past. 

L  You  won't  mind,  Mrs.  Jackson,'  said 
Will.  '  if  I  speak  to  you  about  something 
closely  connected  with  my  happiness.' 

Will  was  often  serious  ;  but  his  voice  as 
he  spoke  had  a  deeper  meaning  in  it. 
which  forcibly  struck  Mrs.  Jackson.  By 
one  of  those  half-finished  sentences  which 
women  manage  to  make  so  expressive,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  she  would  not 
mind  at  all.  And  as  she  answered  him  her 
colour  deepened. 

'  I  think  Ave  have  much  in  common,  Mrs. 
Jackson,'  said  Will,  nervously. 

She  again  assented. 

•  Ah,'  continued  Will,  earnestly,  '  if  I 
could  only  be  sure  of  your  sympathy  on  one 
subject,  the  subject  nearest  to  my  heart. 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  one  knee, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  shy,  awkward  man. 
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and  looked  steadfastly  at  bis  companion. 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  all  that  he  could 
from  the  way  in  which  she  received  his 
confidence. 

The  widow,  naturally  timid,  held  her 
breath.  What  would  Ambrose  think  about 
it  ?  Should  she  say  yes  at  once,  or  ask  for 
time  to  consult  her  son  ? 

4  I'm  rather  old,'  pursued  Will,  quite  un- 
conscious of  what  was  passing  in  his 
friend's  head  and  heart. 

1  You  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,'  said 
Mrs.  Jackson. 

'Forty-six,'  said  Will. 

A  pause. 

'  We  are  contemporaries,  then,'  said  the 
lady,  meaning  that  she  too  was  forty-six, 
and  speaking  only  because  silence  had 
grown  irksome. 

'  Indeed,'  said  Will,  '  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  you  were  forty-five,  Mrs.  Jackson.' 

'  Oh/  said  the  mistaken  widow. 
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'  Perhaps  you  know,'  said  Will,  '  that  I 
— well — came  to  grief  in  my  early  clays  ?' 

1  That  belongs  only  to  the  past,'  said  she, 
very  gently.  '  You  have  fully  atoned  for 
those  errors.  Isn't  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  still,  isn't  it  almost  wrong  ?' 

'  You  don't  think  then  that  a  woman 
would  hesitate  to  give  herself  into  my 
keeping  on  that  account  ?' 

1  Not  if — she  loved  him,'  whispered  Mrs. 
Jackson. 

1  Then  if  you  were  asked  whether  it 
were  possible,'  said  Will,  smiling,  '  what 
would  be  your  answer  ?' 

Mrs.  Jackson  misinterpreted  his  smile. 
There  is  no  knowing  into  what  pitfall  the 
poor  woman  might  have  fallen,  had  Will 
paused  a  moment  longer.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  an  answer  that  would  have 
come  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Will,  when 
he  added.  '  Do  you  think  Judith  will  ever 
forget  him?' 
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c  Him  !  Judith  V  gasped  Mrs.  Jackson, 
wildly,  recalling  now  only  too  vividly 
what  her  son  had  said  about  Will  and 
Judith. 

'  Yes,  do  you  suppose  Judith  could  ever 
look  upon  me  as  something  dearer  than  a 
friend — as  a  husband?' 

It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Jackson  could  do  to 
suppress  a  cry  of  mingled  shame  and  dis- 
appointment. As  it  was,  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  saying  hurriedly, 

4 How  can  I  tell?  How  can  you  ask 
me  ?  I  never  thought  ...  I  quite  misunder- 
stood .  .  .' 

She  stopped  short,  and  then,  with  a 
strong  effort  at  self-control,  sat  down  again, 
and  said  lightly, 

'  Really,  Mr.  Sutton,  I  ought  to  feel  my- 
self very  much  honoured  at  being  taken  so 
far  into  your  confidence,  but  how  am  I  to 
judge  of  a  young  girl's  heart?'  And  then, 
in  her  humiliation  and  pique^  she  could  not 
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help  adding,  '  Is  there  not  a  striking  dis- 
parity of  age,  Mr.  Sutton  ?' 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  that 
Will  could  not  make  out  at  first.  He 
turned,  and  looking  her  through  and 
through,  saw  the  precipice  upon  the  brink 
of  which  the}'  had  both  been  standing. 

In  the  height  of  his  dismay,  that  chival- 
rous feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
every  true  gentleman's  nature  took  the 
lead  of  all  other  emotions,  and  he  adroitly 
hid  his  discovery  of  her  secret  by  saying,  in 
an  apparently  careless  tone, 

'  You  are  right,  Mrs.  Jackson.  It  wasn't 
fair  to  suppose  that  such  things  could  in- 
terest you  ;  for  I'm  sure  you  must  be  in- 
different to  such  human  frailties.' 

Under  other  circumstances  the  words 
might  not  have  been  altogether  kind  ;  but 
the}'  fully  answered  Will's  purpose  now. 
Mrs.  Jackson's  deep  sigh  of  relief  told  him 
that  she  supposed  that  she  had  not  betrayed 
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herself.  She  changed  the  conversation,  andy 
when  at  last  Aunt  Robby  appeared,  the 
friends  were  found  discussing  the  abstruse 
question  whether  a  man  could  have  a  genuine 
admiration  for  the  beauties  of  Art  without 
being  a  lover  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 
Mrs.  Jackson  strenuously  denied  the  pos- 
sibility. Will  took  the  other  side,  and 
quoted  Lessing  as  an  example. 

Aunt  Robby  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
herself  for  having  left  Will  and  Helen 
Jackson  alone  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  but 
was  disappointed  to  find  them  engaged 
with  a  topic  so  little  personal.  But  then 
Aunt  Robby  had  not  put  on  her  spectacles, 
and  did  not  see  the  bright  reel  spots  on 
Helen's  cheeks. 

When  Will  was  gone,  Helen  escaped  to 
her  room,  and  relieved  her  pent-up  feelings 
with  a  o;ood  cry.  She  acknowledged  that 
this  proceeding  was  very  foolish  in  a  woman 
of  her  age;  but  then  it  did   her  good,  and 
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there  was  nobody  to  see  her  distress,  and 
she  was  so  fond  of  Will.  She  was  devoutly 
thankful  in  the  belief  that  her  confusion 
had  done  no  harm ;  she  tried  to  put  all 
uncharitable  thoughts  about  Judith  out  of 
her  mind,  and  she  made  a  thousand  reso- 
lutions that  never,  never  should  Will  sur- 
prise the  secret  which  to-day  had  hovered 
on  her  lips. 

Will  was  thankful  also,  as  he  walked  pen- 
sively home,  that  his  tongue  had  been  so 
ready  at  the  critical  juncture.  He  did  not 
dare  even  to  think  of  what  the  sensitive 
widow  would  have  suffered  had  she  been 
led,  by  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding, 
to  offer  him  a  love  for  which  he  had  never 
asked.  Will  was  sure  that,  if  this  disaster 
had  come  to  pass,  he  would  never  have  had 
the  heart  to  undeceive  her,  and  that  Helen 
Jackson  would  by  mere  fate  have  become 
Helen  Sutton.  Will  was  convinced  that 
she  was  a  loving  woman,  and  would  make 
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a  good  wife  ;  but  to  have  won  her  in  this 
way — the  idea  tickled  his  fancy  even  in  his 
serious  mood.  Then  he  took  himself  to 
task  ;  Helen  Jackson  was  suffering  for  him 
exactly  what  he  was  suffering  for  Judith, 
and  in  neither  case  was  there  reason  for 
merriment.  By  his  unhappiness  he  could 
measure  Helen's.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  incident  had  been  rather  hard  lines 
upon  Mrs.  Jackson,  it  was  far  from  damag- 
ing her  cause. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

annie's  independence. 

Some  men  seem  unable  to  get  on  in  the 
world  without  the  use  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  what  is  mildly  called  :  strong  language.' 
Possibly,  when  a  heedless  fellow-creature 
turns  his  heel  with  agonizing  deliberation 
on  a  foot  tender  from  rheumatism  or  from 
gout,  or  misbehaves  in  any  similar  way, 
one  is  justified  to  some  extent  in  con- 
signing him  to  perdition.  The  feelings  are 
relieved,  there  is  a  comfortable  assurance 
that  one  has,  so  to  speak,  had  something 
for  one's  outlay  of  pain,  and  no  positive  harm 
is  done  to  the  offender.  Cris  Parry  held 
some  such  views  as  these  concerning  strong 
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language.  He  thought  it  c  bad  form '  to 
swear  without  considerable  provocation, 
like  Captain  Handcock,  for  instance,  who 
garnished  every  third  or  fourth  sentence 
with  an  oath.  Cris  thought  that  bad  form, 
and  it  bored  him  exceedingly.  But  when 
Lloyd,  one  morning,  while  shaving  his 
master,  cut  a  gash,  certainly  very  painful, 
in  his  delicate  chin,  Cris  felt  that  his  every- 
day vocabulary  was  inadequate,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows, 

' it,  Lloyd,  it  all !   can't   you 

be   more    careful.     I    don't    pay    you    to 

make  such   a   fool   of  yourself,    do 

I!' 

Mr.  Lloyd  made  no  reply  to  this  invit- 
ing inquiry.  He  felt  hurt,  and  drew  him- 
self up  with  not  a  little  dignity.  Mr. 
Lloyd  (except  in  the  matter  of  perquisites) 
had  a  high  moral  code ;  but  in  this  case  he 
was  aggrieved  not  by  the  profanity  but  by 
the  injustice  of  his  master's  rebuke.     In- 
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stead  of  deserving  blame  for  the  accident, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  for 
not  having  already  inflicted  half-a-dozen 
two-inch  gashes  upon  Cris.  Cris,  usually 
so  languid,  would  not  or  could  not  sit  still. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  bad  temper,  he 
fancied  that  he  had  spent  a  sleepless  night, 
and,  when  he  got  up,  even  Lloyd  could  not 
succeed  in  pleasing  him.  All  this,  because 
he  was  unutterably  bored  about  the  Top- 
hams  in  general,  and  about  Annie  in 
particular. 

Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with 
him  ever  since  the  collapse  of  Peter  Top- 
ham's  last  venture.  Cris,  to  begin  with, 
was  very  much  vexed  when  his  liberal 
offer  of  money  ...  an  offer  made  frankly  yet 
delicately  .  .  .  had  been  refused.  There  was 
from  that  time  a  hitch  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Tophams.  His  daily  visits  to 
their  former  home  had  been  very  pleasant 
in  spite  of  occasional  'nagging'  about  idle- 
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ness  and  want  of  energy,  in  which  Annie 
would  indulge.  But  now,  when  Cris  went 
to  visit  his  fiancee,  he  appeared  to  be 
almost  in  a  false  position.  He  would  come 
perfumed  and  exquisitely  dressed,  and  find 
Annie  in  the  kitchen  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up,  helping  Judith.  To  see  hi& 
future  wife  working  like  this  while  he  was 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  was  a  stand- 
ing  reproach  to  him.  He  might  marry 
her,  and  take  her  from  this  drudgery  if 
he  would  only  set  his  hand  to  anything. 
Then  there  was  no  more  delightful  gossip 
with  Annie,  because  there  was  only  one 
sitting-room  for  everybody.  There  was  no 
dining-room  where  he  could  smoke  and 
chat.  Annie  would  not  often  go  out  walk- 
ing with  him.  Cris  thought  her  affection 
must  be  getting  less,  and,  though  he  was  a 
lazybones,  he  loved  the  little  woman  clearly, 
and  was  bored,  and  altogether  miserable. 
However,   there   are  compensations  for 
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the  ills  of  life,  and  to  know  oneself  well- 
dressed  is  one — at  least,  it  was  to  Cris 
Parry.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  surveyed 
his  face  and  form  in  the  long  mirror,  and 
he  remembered  that  he  had  something  to 
say  to  Lloyd  rather  out  of  the  usual  routine. 
To  make  up  for  his  unusual  severity,  he 
treated  the  affair  more  lightly  than  he  had 
intended. 

'Lloyd,'  he  said,  'in  taking  a  short  cut 
home  by  the  river  bank  last  night,  I  saw 
two  figures  in  the  dark  in  front  of  me — you 
and  Miss  Clementina  Tucker.  Is  that 
correct  V 

4  Yes,  sir,'  said  Lloyd. 

c  Kindly  leave  my  service  before  you 
elope,  Lloyd,  that's  all,  and — er — give  me 
a  cigar.' 

Lloyd  obeyed  in  silence,  and  his  master 
added, 

1  Perhaps  it's  almost  my  duty  to  tell  Mr. 
Tucker.     What  do  you  think,  Lloyd  ?' 
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'  Mr.  Tucker  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sir,  but  doesn't  want  it  public- 
ly spoke  of,  sir,  just  now,'  said  the  valet. 

Cris  whistled,  and  thought  his  man  a 
clever  fellow.  He  remarked,  as  he  turned 
to  go, 

c  She  has  got  no  end  of  a  tongue,  Lloyd. 
I'd  bear  that  in  mind,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  Much  obliged,  sir  ;  I  will,'  said  the  valet. 

'  Mr.  Tucker's  future  is  exaggerated,  I 
believe,'  said  Cris. 

1  There'll  be  something,  I  suppose,  sir?' 
asked  Lloyd,  with  interest. 

'  Oh,  yes,  there'll  be  something,'  answer- 
ed Cris.     '  Wish  you  luck,  Lloyd.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  kindly,'  replied  that 
functionary.  And,  as  his  master  went 
downstairs,  Mr.  Lloyd  soliloquised,  c  A  soft, 
good  fellow,  to  be  sure.  But  blest  if  I 
don't  think  he's  going  to  get  the  sack  from 
Miss  Annie,  though.' 

Annie  had  for  some  time  been  very  un- 
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happy  about  Oris.  She  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  him.  He  professed  to  love 
her,  but  what  could  such  love  be  worth  if 
he  would  do  nothing  to  prove  its  reality  ? 
Annie  did  so  Ion 2:  to  have  a  home  of  her 
own.  Oris  had  been  plainly  told  that,  when 
they  were  once  married,  there  would  be  no 
further  objection  to  his  helping  her  parents. 
All  that  was  asked  was  that  he  should 
satisfy  Mrs.  Topham  by  undertaking  some 
work — c  Why  not  become,'  suggested  Annie, 
'  an  active  partner  in  the  firm  in  which  his 
money  was  invested  ?  I  sometimes  wish 
you  were  as  poor  as  Job,  Cris,  then  you 
might  become  worth  something,'  she  said, 
petulantly  at  last.  '  I  suppose  you  enjoy 
seeing  me  scrubbing  the  floors  '  .  .  .  that 
was  Annie's  last  appeal.  Cris  groaned  in 
the  spirit,  and  promised  amends.  Nothing 
came  of  his  promise.  Annie  resolved  to  end 
their  engagement,  and  told  Judith  about  it, 
as  they  lay  side  by  side  at  about  one  a.m. 
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4 Nut-crackers,'  said  she, L  are  you  awake  V 

c  I've  been  awake  ever  so  long,'  replied 
Judith.  '  You've  given  me  two  or  three 
good  kicks.' 

c  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Jue,'  said  the  other. 
c  Why  didn't  you  pinch  me.  How  dear  of 
you  not  to  mind.' 

'  Oh,  it  didn't  matter,'  said  Judith.  c  I 
couldn't  have  slept  in  any  case.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  dead,'  whimpered  Annie. 
'  I  am  so — so — miserable.' 

1  Hush,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that,  Annie. 
It's  about  Cris,  isn't  it?'  asked  her  sister, 
somewhat  unnecessarily. 

'Yes,  things  can't  go  on  like  this  any 
longer.' 

'  I  don't  think  they  can,'  assented  Judith, 
gravely. 

'  To  think  of  all  the  love  I  have  thrown 
away  on  him,  Jue,  and  he  doesn't  feel  one 
little  bit  of  gratitude  ;'  and  Annie  wept 
copiously. 
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c  Poor  child,  don't  fret  so,'  said  Judith, 
drawing  her  sister's  head  to  her  bosom.  c  It 
will  be  all  well  in  the  end  if  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  be  firm,  very  firm,  now.' 

6  When  he  comes  to-morrow  I'm  going  to 
tell  him  that  the  engagement  is  broken  off, 
until  he  has  actually  got  something  to  do. 
Then,  if  he  cares  to  come  back ' 

1  Of  course  he'll  come  back,'  said  Judith. 
'  This  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  do  long  ago, 
only  I  never  thought  you  would  have  the 
courage.' 

c  But  suppose  he  went — and — and  then 
fell  in  love  with  anyone  else,  oh,  what 
should  I  do,'  whimpered  Annie  again. 

'  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,'  said  Ju- 
dith. c  All  that  I  fear  is  that  he  may  prefer 
his  idle,  useless  life  to  the  responsibility  of 
working  for  you,  and  taking  care  of  you.' 

c  And  then  ?'  whispered  Annie. 

'Then,  dear,'  answered  Judith,  'you'd 
have    to   consider  if  it  would  be  wise  or 
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right  to  trust  your  future  to  a  man  who 
preferred  his  own  ease  to  your  happiness.' 

'  I  never  could  give  him  up,'  said  Annie, 
4  not  really,  when  it  came  to  the  point. 
But  I'll  pretend  I  can.  I'll  send  him  away 
to-morrow.  Oh,  Jue,  how  I  wish  to- 
morrow was  over.' 

There  was  so  long  a  pause  that  Judith 
thought  her  sister  had  fallen  asleep,  but  at 
last  Annie  again  broke  the  silence,  and  said, 
nestling  closely  to  Judith, 

'You  have  your  own  trouble,  Jue,  though 
you  so  seldom  speak  of  it.  What  about  Am- 
brose ?    Do  you  still  think  of  him  always  ?' 

'Always,'  answered  Judith.  'He  may 
forget  me,  but  I'll  never  forget  him  as  long 
as  I  live.  I  could  bear  my  own  loss, 
Annie,  but  what  tortures  me  is  the  thought 
that  his  ambition  may  blind  him,  and 
that  he  may  tie  himself  for  a  lifetime  to 
some  woman,  rich,  beautiful  perhaps,  and 
yet   not   able   to  understand  him   in  the 
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same  way.  I  seemed  to  know  his  thoughts, 
I  seemed  to  have  in  him  the  most  faithful 
friend,  the  truest  companion,  the  dearest 
lover  that  a  woman  ever  could  have.' 

i  And  yet  you  refused  him,  Judith  ?' 

'  I  couldn't  have  made  him  happy  on  his 
own  terms,  Annie,  and  it's  just  the  same 
with  you  and  Oris.  Have  you  quite  set- 
tled about  that  ?' 

c  Yes,'  said  Annie. 

And  the  sisters  slept  in  one  another's 
arms  till  daybreak. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  then,  Cris  Parry, 
rather  uneasy,  but  quite  unconscious  of 
what  was  in  store  for  him,  drove  over  to 
the  Tophams.  It  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  him  to  walk  three  miles,  and  so 
he  hired  a  small  pony-trap.  He  had  driven 
about  half-a-mile  when  he  overtook  Captain 
Handcock,  and  pulled  up  to  give  him  a  lift. 

'  Thanks,  Parry,'  said  the  gallant  gentle- 
man, who   was  a  martyr  to   rheumatism, 
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and  found  walking  difficult.  '  If  you'll 
drop  me  at  the  cross-roads,  I  shall  be 
obliged, — smart  little  trap  ! — You  weren't 
at  the  club  last  night,  I  was  devilish  un- 
lucky there,  I  can  tell  you  !     Not  a  

trump  all  the  evening.  I  lost  a  lump  of 
money  to  Tweedy.' 

'He  plays  a  fair  hand,'  said  Cris. 

1 me,  sir,  who  can't,  when  he  holds 

all  the  cards  ?  Cleaned  me  out,  give  you 
my  word,  cleaned  me  out !  But  I'll  have 
my  revenge.' 

And  the  captain  grew  very  eloquent  on 
his  losses.  He  even  thought  of  hazarding 
an  appeal  to  Cris  for  a  loan ;  but  the 
younger  man's  face  was  not  encouraging. 
They  reached  the  cross-roads,  and  Cris 
reined  in,  saying, 

1  By-the-by,  Handcock,  I'm  not  fond  of 
meddling  with  other  people's  affairs,  but 
I  should  like  to  give  you  a  hint.' 
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4  Let's  have  it,'  said  the  captain,  as  he 
climbed  down  cautiously. 

4  About  Kate  Tweedy,  eh  ?  You're  a 
deal  at  the  house,  and  so  on.  Cuts  up 
Tweedy  and  that,  eh,  Handcock?' 

4 fine  little  woman,'  swore  the  cap- 
tain. 4  Tweedy  must  look  after  her  better, 
that's  all.' 

4  Take  care  he  doesn't  look  after  you,' 
said  Cris. 

4  Is  that  your  hint  ?' 

Cris  said  it  ivas  his  hint ;  and  that 
Tweedy  was  not  quite  so  feeble  as  he 
looked. 

4Ta,  ta,'  said  the    captain.     4  He'll  not 

break   my   bones.     these   screws  of 

mine  !' 

When  Cris  arrived,  and  drove  into 
the  yard  to  put  up  his  pony-trap,  he 
was  rather  surprised  not  to  see  Annie's 
bright    face   peeping   out    of   one  of   the 
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windows — that  being  the  vision  often 
produced  by  the  rattling  of  his  wheels. 
Instead,  the  maid-of-all-work  appeared. 

c  If  you  please,  sir,  would  you  step  into 
the  sitting-room,  and  Miss  Annie  will  speak 
to  you  in  a  few  minutes.' 

Oris  did  as  he  was  invited,  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  account  for  this 
unusual  formality.  The  room  was  empty, 
and  he  waited  there  for  nearly  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  alone,  kicking  his  heels,  and 
whistling,  and  wondering. 

The  time  had  been  spent  by  Annie  in 
plucking  up  courage  for  the  coming  inter- 
view. She  joined  Cris  at  last,  and,  motion- 
ing him  back  as  he  drew  near  to  kiss  her, 
sat  down  quietly  opposite  him,  looking 
determined  and  wretched. 

'Why,  Annie,  what's  the  matter? 
What's  up  ?  Are  you  unwell  ?'  asked 
Cris,  startled  for  once  out  of  his  habitual 
drawl. 
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1  Nothing's  happened,'  said  she,  in  a  low 
tone,  c  and,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  well.' 

Oris  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

1  Then  may  I  ask,'  said  he,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  '  why,  instead  of  being  an 
affectionate  good  little  girl,  you  have  sud- 
denly changed  into — into  something  I 
can't  say  I  care  about  ?' 

Annie's  lip  quivered.  Oh,  if  only  she 
might  forget  everything  else,  and  perch 
herself  as  of  old,  beside  him,  and  be  merry 
and  glad.  But  her  waking  thoughts  had 
not  been  fruitless,  and  she  had  decided  as 
we  have  seen,  what  she  ought  to  do.  She 
was  so  sure  that  if,  once  she  gave  way  at 
all,  she  would  never  have  strength  to  carry 
out  her  intention  that  she  forced  herself  to 
look  strong,  and  to  ask  sharply, 

c  Have  you  got  anything  to  do  yet  ?' 

Oris  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window. 
'  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?'  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  profound  disgust.     Then,  in    a   kinder 
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tone,  he  went  on,  '  Dash  it  all,  Annie, 
couldn't  you  let  me  have  some  peace? 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  the  same  weary 
story.  Really,  it's  too  bad.  I  promised 
I'd  get  some  employment  when  I  found  an 
opportunity.  These  things  can't  be  done 
in  a  moment.' 

'  In  a  moment,  Oris,'  said  Annie,  bitterly. 
1  How  many  months  have  gone  since  your 
promise  !  If  you  really  cared  for  me,  you 
would  have  settled  the  matter  ever  so  long 
ago.' 

'  If  I  cared,'  said  Cris — '  how  can  you  be 
so  cruel,  Annie.  I'm  a  duffer  at  fine 
speeches  and  that,  Annie,  but  you  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  I  never  could 
care  a  straw  for  anyone  but  you.' 

'  0 — h — h dear,    dear     Cris,'    said 

Annie. 

'  Look  here,'  said  he,  '  this  is  a  little 
fad  of  yours.  Why  are  you  so  anxious 
to   see   me  with  my  nose   chained   down 
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to  a  desk  ?  There's  plenty  of  money  with- 
out that.  Come,  darling  girl,'  and  he  tried 
to  take  her  hand,  'let  me  see  one  of  your 
bright  smiles  again.' 

But  Annie,  though  her  heart  was  over- 
flowing, kept  him  at  a  distance. 

'  I  can't  smile,  Cris,  when  you  have  noth- 
ing for  me  but  empty  pretences — yes,  pre- 
tences !  If  you  don't  love  me  well  enough 
to  work  for  me,  then  you  don't  love  me 
well  enough  to  marry  me.' 

'Annie  !' 

'That's  what  it  comes  to,'  said  the  girl. 
'  You  don't  want  me  to  be  miserable,  Cris  ? 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  miserable  I've 
been  for  months  and  months  about  this ! 
Do  I  ask  so  much  ?  Wouldn't  your  own 
life  be  happier  if  you  had  some  interest  in 
it?  What  good  are  you  to  anyone  the 
live-long  day?  Cris,  I've  been  very  foolish  ; 
I  loved  you,  and  I  wasn't  ashamed  to  say 
so  ;  but  it  seems  now  that  I  made  my  love 
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cheap  by  not  withholding  it.  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  reserved ;  but  I  trusted — 
in  your  honour.' 

'  I've  never  deceived  you,'  protested  he7 
indignantly. 

'  Not  wilfully  ;  but  you  have  let  things 
slide,'  was  the  answer.  '  You  talk  of  living 
on  your  money,  Cris.  I  wish  to  Heaven  it 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

'Much  obliged,'  replied  he. 

1  I'd  never  marry  a  man  who  lived  upon 
what  others  had  left  him,  as  long  as  he 
could  work,'  said  Annie.  '  I  couldn't  re- 
spect such  a  man.  Dear  Cris,  I'm  saying 
hard  and  unkind  things,  but  they  have  to 
be  said.  I  want  you  to  make  a  solemn 
promise.' 

Cris  Parry  (as  every  weak  man  does) 
grasped  at  anything  that  did  not  require 
immediate  action. 

'Well,  Annie,'  he  said,  'you've  been 
pitching  into  me  right  and  left.     I  couldn't 
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have  stood  it  from  anyone  else.     What  am 
I  to  promise  ?' 

'  That  within  a  fortnight  you  will  be  at 
work.' 

1  A  fortnight !'  eriecl  Cris.  '  Impossible  ! 
What  you  want  to  rush  a  fellow  for  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  make  out.  I'm  beginning 
to  think  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me.' 

Annie  turned  white. 

'  Yes,  or  no  ?'  she  said. 

c  It's  not  possible,'  began  he. 

'Then/  said  Annie,  sadly  but  firmly, 
'  our  engagement  is  at  an  end.' 

So  saying,  she  drew  off  a  ring  which  he 
had  given  her  in  happier  days,  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

'  Annie,  Annie,  you're  not  in  earnest  ? 
Oh,  very  well ;  it's  as  I  thought.  You're 
tired  of  me.' 

He  took  up  his  hat. 

'  I  shan't  come  back,'  said  he. 

Poor  Annie's  heart  gave  a  wild  leap,  but 
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she  answered,  c  As  for  that,  you  do  as  you 
please.' 

c  I'd  work  for  you,'  said  Cris,  with  sud- 
den energy,  c  as  hard  as  any  man.  But  I'll 
not  be  bullied  into  it.  You  have  no  right 
to  put  pressure  upon  me  like  this.  I  take 
you  at  your  word,  though  we  shall  both 
be  miserable,  of  course.' 

And  he  hurried  out  of  the  room.  Soon 
after  Annie  heard  him  drive  away,  and 
sought  what  poor  comfort  could  be  had  in 
Judith's  arms. 
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Cris  was  in  a  very  savage  mood  as  lie 
clambered  into  his  pony-trap.  The  pony 
must  have  known  ...  if  he  had  any  sense  at 
all  .  .  .  that  something  out  of  the  way  had 
happened,  for  instead  of  being  allowed  his 
own  pace,  his  jaws  were  violently  twitched, 
and  his  back  unmercifully  lashed,  and  he 
escaped  further  infliction  only  by  breaking 
into  a  galop. 

Cris  reached  home,  and  on  the  stairs  met 
Lloyd. 

c  Anything  I  can  clo  for  you  now,  sir  V 
said  the  latter,  observing  that  his  master 
looked  disturbed. 
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■  Oh,  go  to  the  devil,'  snarled  Oris — under 
his  breath.  But  Lloyd  heard  him,  and 
descended  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  house 
with  the  mental  ejaculation,  'Throwed  over, 
by  gum !' 

Christopher  Parry  entered  his  comfort- 
able room,  and  the  first  thing  that  caught 
his  eye  was  Annie's  portrait  on  the  wall. 
It  had  been  painted  by  Mrs.  Jackson  as  a 
pendant  to  that  unlucky  one  of  Judith  ; 
and  had  been  given  to  his  future  mother- 
in-law  by  Cris,  in  whose  keeping,  however, 
it  remained  for  the  present.  The  young 
man  bowed  his  head  in  sorrow  before  the 
laughing  eyes  which  shone  out  upon  him 
from  the  canvas.  There  was  no  reproach 
in  her  now,  only  simplicity  and  love  of 
which  he  seemed  unworthy.  Should  he  go 
back  at  once,  and  dry  her  tears?  He 
could  not.  He  was  deeply  hurt  and  morti- 
fied at  Annie's  outspoken  rebukes.  She 
had  declared  that  she  could  not  respect  a 
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man  who  lived  as  he  was  now  living.    Like 
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many  who  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  life 
— little  knowing  the  price  they  are  to  pay, 
Oris  could  not  yet  understand  that  there  is 
something  contemptible  in  the  attitude. 

4  She's  grown  tired  of  me,'  said  he, 
trying  to  deceive  himself.  '  I'll  not  go 
near  her  till  she  writes,  hang  me  if  I 
do.' 

The  lovers'  quarrels  (there  had  been 
several)  were  usually  brought  to  an  end 
rather  promptly  by  a  little  timid  note  from 
Annie.  Cris,  on  this  occasion,  after  lunch- 
ing at  the  club,  came  back,  and  stayed  in 
all  the  evening,  expecting  the  note ;  but  it 
did  not  come  either  then  or  by  the  early 
post  next  day.  He  waited  till  about  ten 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  drove  to 
the  Tophams.  He  found  the  head  of  the 
family  smoking  outside  his  hall  door,  and 
received  a  cordial  greeting. 

'  Ah,  Cris,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you,'  said 
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the  ex-financier.  '  Cheery  morning  '  isn't 
it  ?     Very  bracing  and  delightful.' 

'  Where's  Annie?'  said  Cris. 

fc  Annie  ?'  replied  the  other,  lightly. 
'  She  has  gone  to  visit  her  Aunt  Dorothea 
in  Shropshire.' 

c  Has  she  left  no  message  for  me  ?'  asked 
Cris,  in  amazement. 

'  Message  ?  none  that  I  heard  of,'  said 
Peter. 

'  Can  I  see  Judith?'  was  the  next  inquiry 
— Judith  being  a  sort  of  beacon  in  all 
domestic  storms. 

'  What  would  be  the  use  of  seeing  Judith  ?' 
was  the  placid  answer. 

Cris  considered  himself  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  furious. 

'  I  have  been  badly,  very  badly,  treated/ 
said  he. 

c  Who  has  not,  my  dear  boy,  who  has 
not?'  responded  the  other.  'Who  has 
passed  through   the   world  without   hard 
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knocks  ?  Xot  I,  for  one.  But  I've  clone 
my  best,  and  I  haven't  allowed  misfortunes 
to  depress  me.' 

'  When  is  she  coming  back?'  interrupted 
Cris. 

4  Ah,  when?'  repeated  Mr.  Topham. 
'  Possibly  not  while  you  remain  in  Bay- 
bridge.  You  couldn't  find  it  convenient  to 
travel,  could  you  ?  Now,  Cris,  don't 
grumble.  It's  vexatious  of  course,  but 
follow  my  example,  and  show  a  reverse  of 
fortune  a  bold  front.  Go  into  the  world. 
Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Cris,' 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  pathetically, 
1  if  I  was  your  age,  and  had  your  oppor- 
tunities'  (by  opportunities  Peter  meant 
capital)  'I  could  coin  money,  literally  coin 
it.' 

But  Cris  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

u  Please  write  to  your  daughter,'  he  said, 
1  that  I'm  not  going  to  keep  her  in  exile, 
that  I  go  up  to  town  this  afternoon.     I've 
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been  abominably  treated,'  said  Cris,  final- 
ly.    L  Good-bye,  Mr.  Topham.' 

c  Good-bye,  my  dear  boy,  don't  let 
your  spirits  go  down.  If  you  should 
decide  upon  embarking  in  any  commercial 
enterprises,  let  me  know.  I  could  teach 
you  how  to  make  a  fortune,  sir,  a  fortune.' 

Cris  was  already  out  of  hearing,  and 
drove  home  rapidly.  Lloyd  received  his 
orders,  and  packed  up  at  once.  At  about 
one  they  arrived  in  London,  Lloyd  brought 
their  luggage  to  the  Langham,  and  his 
master  drove  direct  from  the  terminus  to 
Jenny n  Street. 

"When  Cris  opened  Ambrose  Jackson's 
door,  he  saw  that  his  friend  was  in,  and 
had  a  visitor. 

There  was  a  change  in  Jackson's  face, 
the  firm  expression  was  still  there,  but  to  a 
close  observer  a  touch  of  pain  rested  on 
the  lips  of  the  man  Judith  had  rejected. 

The  visitor  was  lounging  in  an  arm-chair 
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in  front  of  the  fire,  altogether  at  his  ease. 
When  Oris  came  in  he  could  at  first  see 
nothing  of  him  but  half  a  head  of  bright, 
upright  red  hair,  and  a  foot  in  dapper  shoe 
and  gay  clocked  sock,  supported  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  Mr.  Pinkerton  (for  it 
Avas  he)  made  no  sign  of  moving  as  Oris 
advanced. 

'  Cris,'  said  Ambrose,  '  I  thought  I  was 
never  going  to  see  you  again.  I  thought 
you  had  taken  root  in  dreamy  Baybridge, 
and  were  going  to  vegetate  there  for  ever 
more !  Right  glad  to  see  you.  I  don't 
think  you  know  my  friend. — Pinkerton — 
Parry.' 

'By  Jove,'  said  Bob  Pinkerton,  lifting 
his  saucy  eyes  to  the  new-comer's  woe- 
begone face,  'you  been  jilted.  Don't  deny 
it.     I  know  the  look  among  a  thousand.' 

Cris  flushed,  and  Ambrose,  laughing 
heartily,  said, 

'My  introduction  was  incomplete,  Cris, 
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1  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Mr.  Robert 
Pinkerton  enjoys  and  ably  maintains  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  impudent 
man  in  London.' 

'  In  the  world,'  corrected  Bob.  '  I  chal- 
lenge competition.  No  offence,  I  hope?' 
he  said  to  Oris.  '  Nobody's  offended  with 
me.' 

1  Then  I  won't  set  the  fashion,'  laughed 
Parry. 

'  Right  you  are,'  said  the  little  man. 
'  I'm  off,  if  you  had  cut  up  rough  I'd  have 
sat  here  for  ever.  'Pon  my  soul  I  would. 
You're  good-natured,  though,  and  I  hope 
you'll  come  to  the  wedding.' 

'The  wedding?     What  wedding?' 

'  In  what  outlandish  place  could  you 
have  been  living  to  ask  the  question  ?  Why, 
the  wedding.  All  London's  talking  about 
it.     Jackson,  see  your  friend  turns  up.' 

With  this  remark  Mr.  Pinkerton  made 
a  snatch  at  his  hat,  clapped  Ambrose  on 
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the  back  .  .  .  an  appalling  familiarity  .  .  . 
nodded  to  Oris,  and  vanished. 

c  There  goes  an  eccentric  fellow,'  said 
Ambrose.  '  He  has  got  on,  though,  and 
has  no  end  of  connections.  Sit  down,  Oris, 
and  tell  me  about  my  mother,  will  you  ? 
Does  she  seem  well  and  happy  ?  I  think,' 
he  added,  after  he  had  been  satisfied  on 
these  points,  l  that  she  likes  living  at  the 
Elms.' 

'  She  and  Aunt  Robby  hit  it  off,'  said  Cris. 

'  I  wouldn't  confess  to  anyone  else,'  said 
Ambrose,  c  how  often  my  mother  is  in  my 
thoughts.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  her  more 
often. — Xow,  Cris,  what's  your  news  ;  what 
great  event  has  persuaded  you  to  undertake 
the  fatigue  and  boredom  of  a  journey?' 

'You've  heard  already,'  said  Cris  ;  'jilted.' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  that,'  said  Ambrose,  in  his 
grave,  kind  tone.     '  Why  ?' 

1  Because  I  won't  work  like  a  galley-slave, 
and  sell  my  mind,  body,  and  freedom  to 
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earn  what  wouldn't  keep  me  in  wine  and 
cigars.  The  Tophams  have  behaved  ex- 
ecrably, shabbily ' 

'  I'm  sure  Judith  wouldn't  do  anything 
shabby,'  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

'  Deuce  take  it,  Jack,'  exclaimed  Cris, 
'  you're  not  fretting  about  her  ?' 

1  Fretting  about  her  ?  My  dear  Parry, 
what  on  earth  do  you  mean?' 

'Nothing,  nothing,'  said  Cris,  hastily. 
c  You  look  bored,  though.  Been  out-run- 
ning the  constable?' 

1  Not  exactly  that,'  ansAvered  the  poli- 
tician. c  But  I  live  in  a  set — well — in  a  set 
where  much  money  is  spent ' 

4  If  you're  hard  up '  began  Cris. 

'Not  a  word.'  interrupted  Ambrose, 
rather  haughtily.  '  Did  you  ever  know  me 
cadge  upon  my  friends  ?  Let's  talk  about 
your  own  affairs.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  ? — to  submit,  or  to  reform  and  look 
after  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ?' 
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It  is  the  privilege  and  the  use  of  a  friend 
to  put  a  question  to  us  more  directly  than 
we  can  put  it  to  ourselves.  Cris  had  not 
faced  the  plain  alternative  while  he  sat  in 
the  railway-carriage.  It  was  brought  home 
to  him  now. 

c  I'm  fond  of  the — er — little  wretch/ 
answered  he.  '  Nice  girl,  isn't  she. 
Jackson  ?' 

c  Not  got  so  much  in  her  as  her  sister 
has,'  replied  Ambrose. 

'  No,  no,  I  can't  allow  that,'  urged  Cris. 
1  Judith  Topham  is  rather  stuck-up,  you 
know.' 

The  colour  deepened  on  Jackson's  tem- 
ples, but  he  checked  the  retort  that  rose  to 
his  lips,  and  said  : 

'  After  all,  you've  plenty  of  coin,  Cris — ■ 
for  the  quiet  sort  of  way  you'd  live  in. 
Peter  Topham  expects  a  millionaire  though, 
I  suppose.' 

w  It's  not  the  father,'  grumbled  Cris,  '  it's 

VOL.  II.  I 
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the  little  dickens  herself;  says  she  won't 
have  a  man  who  won't  work.     Nonsense !' 

c  And  her  sister  did  me  the  honour  to 
say  that  I  ran  into  the  other  extreme/ 
answered  Ambrose,  reporting  Judith's  con- 
duct not  quite  fairly.  '  There's  no  pleasing 
these  women.  Judith  is  busy  enough  now, 
I  daresay,  with  all  these  money  troubles.' 

'  Looking  worried  to  death,'  said  Oris. 
'  So  is  Annie  ;  told  me  she  had  lost  a  stone 
in  the  last  three  months.' 

'  I'm  sorry  for  the  girl,'  murmured  Am- 
brose, thinking  of  Judith. 

'  It's  her  own  fault,'  said  Oris,  speaking 
of  Annie.  c  I've  made  up  my  mind  what  to 
do,'  he  continued,  a  moment  later.  '  I'm 
sleeping  partner  in  a  city  firin  as  you  know, 
Jackson.  I'll  take  an  active  share  in  the 
business.  There's  no  reason  I  shouldn't ; 
I'm  good  at  figures,  and  so  on.' 

1  Yes,  you've  plenty  of  wits,  if  you'd  only 
use  them,'  said  his  friend,  with  a  smile.    '  But 
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tell  me,  is  all  your  money  in  that  firm  ?' 

'  In  Parry  and  Parry?     Every  penny  !' 

1  Isn't  that  rather  risky  ?'  asked  Ambrose. 

;  Safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,'  answered 
Oris.  '  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  Surely  you've 
not  heard  anything  against  the  credit  of 
the  firm  ?' 

'  I  would  have  told  you  long  ago  if 
I  had.  No,  what  I  mean  is,  can  it 
be  safe  to  have  all  one's  eggs  in  one 
basket  ?' 

'  If  it's  a  good  basket,'  said  Cris. 

'  Well,  you  know  your  own  affairs  best. 
Don't  you  inspect  the  books  from  time  to 
time,  though  ?' 

c  I've  the  right  to  send  an  accountant,  of 
course.     But  I've  never  done  so.' 

c  Take  my  advice  and  do  so  now,'  said 
Ambrose.  '  Your  partners  may  be  per- 
fectly honest,  I've  no  doubt  they  are.  But 
such  carelessness  as  yours  is  a  positive 
temptation.' 

i2 
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'  I'll  see  about  it,'  drawled  Cris.  And 
nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  just 
then.  Later  on,  Cris  Parry  had  reason  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  immediately  follow- 
ed his  friend's  advice. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  Jackson's 
political  activity,  and  the  secretary  gave 
Cris  more  of  his  confidence  than  he  would 
have  given  to  anybody  else.  Cris  was 
simply  amazed  to  hear  of  the  amount  of 
work  and  of  amusement  that  his  friend  got 
through  during  the  clay.  Ambrose  at 
length  happening  to  mention  Mrs.  Murray's 
name,  his  companion  asked, 

'  Do  you  know  what  Baybridge  is  saying 
about  her  ?' 

'I  don't  know,' replied  Ambrose,  c  but  I 
can  very  well  guess.  Baybridge,  with  its 
usual  consideration,  has  doubtless  made 
me  a  present  of  the  widow  and  all  her 
belongings  ?' 

L I    can    assure    you,    the   story    is    not 
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only  spoken  of,  but  believed,'  replied  Oris. 

4  What  does  Annie  say  to  it?'  smiled 
Ambrose,  right  in  supposing  that  Judith's 
view  would  be  included  in  the  answer. 

'Neither  she  nor  her  sister  believe  a 
word  of  it,'  said  Oris.     '  The  father ' 

4  Who  cares  what  he  believes,'  answered 
Ambrose. 

Cris  thought  of  directly  questioning 
Ambrose  about  his  relations  to  Mrs. Murray, 
but  gathered  from  his  manner  that  ques- 
tions would  not  be  welcome. 

'  You'll  dine  with  me  to-night/  said 
Ambrose,  as  they  gave  each  other  the  for- 
mal English  nod.  Cris  consented ;  and 
then  started  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Parry  looked  upon  the  Strand  (on 
account  of  its  theatres)  as  still  within  the 
precincts  of  the  endurable  ;  but  London 
east  of  Chancery  Lane  bored  him  to  des- 
peration. Everything  jarred  on  his  nerves. 
The  thoroughfares  choked  with  the  great 
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swinging,  pounding,  glaring  omnibuses ;  the 
shops  ablaze  in  the  winter  afternoon  with  a 
thousand  gas  jets  above  their  thriving  in- 
dustry ;  the  ceaseless  tread  of  the  hurrying 
multitudes  along  the  pavements ;  the  ebb 
and  flow  throbbing  through  the  arteries  of 
the  great  city;  the  sense  of  worth  and 
manhood  in  all  this  stir  and  toil ; — these 
things  depressed  and  reproached  Cris. 
He  was  thankful  when  at  length  his  hansom 
drew  up  before  a  house  in  Great  Tower 
Street.  Another  minute  and  he  was  seated 
in  the  private  office  of  Parry  and  Parry. 

Parry  and  Parry  carried  on  rather  a 
large  business  as  Forwarding  Agents,  and 
they  had  an  extensive  connection  with  the 
north  of  Germany,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 
The  firm  had  been  built  up  on  small  begin- 
nings, and  for  many  years  did  work  on 
commission  only.  This  course  had  been 
adhered  to  as  long  as  Cris's  father  lived, 
and  Cris  had  left  his  money  in  the  concern 
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-with  the  express  stipulation  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  this  respect.  What 
Ambrose  had  feared  had,  however,  taken 
j^lace  ;  as  Cris  exercised  no  sort  of  super- 
vision, the  partners  had  gradually  drifted 
into  a  system  of  conducting  operations  for 
own  account  and  risk,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
the  junior  active  partner,  was  by  no  means 
gratified  when  Cris  announced  an  intention 
of  taking  henceforth  a  personal  interest  in 
the  business.  There  had  been  losses  late- 
ly, and  Cris,  whose  capital  was  not  strictly 
tied  up,  would  withdraw  it  if  these  losses 
came  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Williams,  a 
shrewd  ingenious  man,  knew  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and,  determining  to  divert 
Cris  from  his  purpose,  declared  himself  de- 
lighted with  his  young  friend's  proposal. 

c  So  you  have  decided  to  take  your  share 
of  the  work,  Parry,'  said  he.  'So  much 
the  better  for  us  all ;  George  and  I  have 
been  sadly  overworked  lately.' 
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4  Ten  to  five  is  the  sort  of  thing,  isn't 
it?'  said  Cris. 

'Ten  to  five,'  ejaculated  Williams, 'no 
such  luck — at  least,  for  me.  I'm  here  at 
nine  every  morning  of  my  life,  except  Sun- 
days, and  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  what  time 
I  get  home  at  night.' 

'  Night  ?'  said  Cris,  horrified,  and  feeling 
that  after  all  it  might  be  as  well  to  re- 
consider his  decision. 

'  Unfortunately,  yes,'  replied  the  elder 
man.  '  You  see  a  shipping  business  has  its 
disadvantages  in  that  respect.  It's  a  con- 
tinual hurry-scurry,  and  as  to  putting  off 
anything  till  next  day  just  because  the 
bills  of  lading  come  in  late,  it's  not  to  be 
thought  of;  we'd  lose  half  our  customers. 
Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  helping  hand.  Are 
you  coming  into  harness  at  once  ?' 

Cris  did  not  at  all  relish  the  prospect.  To 
sit  till  eight  o'clock  or  so,  perhaps  longer, 
in  this   dingy  office  did  not  seem  a  delight 
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to  him.  He  availed  himself  of  the  weak 
man's  usual  escape,  procrastination. 

'  No,  I  shall  take  a  trip  abroad  first.  I've 
been  horribly  bored  lately,  and  want  a 
change  of  air.' 

'  You're  not  looking  your  best,'  assented 
the  other,  '  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  come 
fresh  to  one's  work.' 

Oris  stayed  some  time  longer,  and  just 
before  leaving,  said, 

4  By-the-by,  Williams,  I  shall  be  sending 
an  accountant  to  you  one  of  these  days  ;  a 
mere  form,  of  course.' 

'  It's  quite  natural  you  should  do  so,' 
was  the  civil  reply.  '  The  books  will  be 
ready  for  him  at  any  moment.' 

Christopher  Parry  took  his  departure, 
satisfied  that  the  business  was  as  sound  as 
could  be,  and  altogether  disinclined  to 
devote  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  to  desk 
drudgery.  He  had  intended  to  write  to 
Annie ;  but  this  change  in  his  plans  pre- 
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vented  that.  Before  a  week  was  over  he 
was  pottering  about  in  Rouen,  and  gradu- 
ally working  his  way  southwards  with  the 
faithful  Lloyd  in  attendance.  He  thought 
of  Annie  a  great  deal,  but  his  natural 
indolence  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
only  step  that  could  lead  to  a  reconciliation. 
Weeks,  months  slipped  by,  and  he  still  re- 
mained abroad. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HOME. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February  that 
Annie  lost  her  lover,  and  not  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  followed  Judith's 
example  in  doing  what  was  good  and  truer 
could  help  her  to  endure  with  patience  the 
self-inflicted  pain.  Judith's  sympathy, 
however,  was  like  balm  poured  into  an 
open  wound.  Annie  had  never  yet  thor- 
oughly understood  how  great  her  sister's 
suffering  was,  now  she  did  understand,  and 
was  at  one  with  her  companion  in  mis- 
fortune. 

The  sisters,  then,  freely  unbosomed  their 
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secret  thoughts,  and  drew  consolation  from 
the  prophecies  they  made  of  each  other's 
happiness.  Judith  was  sure  that  Oris 
would  come  back  penitent  to  Annie.  Annie 
could  not  admit  even  a  faint  probability 
of  such  bliss  ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  that 
Ambrose  would  return  to  Judith. 

'  He's  not  weak  and  fickle,  like  my 
poor,  dear  Cris,'  Annie  would  say.  '  With 
Ambrose,  to  love  once  is  to  love  al- 
ways.' 

And  at  such  words  Judith's  eye  would 
brighten,  and  her  cheek  would  glow. 
There  was  a  harder  struggle  in  store  for 
her  than  any  she  had  yet  gone  through, 
but  of  what  was  to  come  she  was  in  mercy 
ignorant.  Many  a  prayer  did  the  patient 
woman  lift  up  as  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
daily  cares. 

Her  mother's  condition  had  long  been 
a  source  of  much  anxiety.  Mrs.  Top- 
ham  was  passing  through  a  crisis  of  mental 
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distress,  a  crisis  which  comes  to  many 
of  us  at  some  time  in  our  life.  She  dis- 
tinguished no  ray  of  light  through  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  her.  The  trou- 
bles in  her  mind  were  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing because  she  was  unable  to  explain 
even  to  her  own  satisfaction  from  what 
cause  they  sprang. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  brooding,  and 
seldom  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  into  con- 
versation. At  first,  when  she  did  speak, 
it  was  to  make  some  allusion  to  the 
change  in  their  circumstances,  and  to  urge 
upon  Judith  the  necessity  for  stringent 
economy.  After  a  little,  to  her  daughter's 
surprise,  she  laid  aside  these  topics,  and 
dwelt  exclusively  upon  her  early  married 
life,  and  upon  the  childhood  of  Judith  and 
Annie.  Sometimes  she  would  recall  the 
most  trifling  details  with  an  apparent  accu- 
racy that  astonished  Judith,  who  had  never 
given  her  mother  credit  for  a  good  memory. 
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One  day  Judith,  pondering  over  these 
and  other  symptoms,  took  alarm,  and  went 
to  consult  Dr.  Stevens.  She  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  the  melancholy  practi 
tioner  in,  and  at  leisure,  and  was  shown  up 
to  his  study  without  delay.  The  room 
was  large,  but  badly  lighted  ;  and  it  was 
embellished  with  an  anatomical  drawing  of 
4  The  Wrestlers,'  and  a  framed  diploma,  and 
with  two  book-cases  full  of  bulky  volumes 
on  the  art  of  healing.  But  the  doctor, 
who  put  a  book  by  as  Judith  entered,  was 
evidently  not  studying  science  just  then 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- creatures  :  the 
red  cover  with  the  gilt-lettered  autograph 
set  his  visitor  wondering  how  he  could 
come  to  be  reading  Dickens.  Possibly 
Dr.  Stevens  appreciated  fun  as  much  as 
anyone,  but  was  of  opinion  that  to  be  seen 
enjoying  a  joke  would  be  sadly  beneath 
his  professional  dignity.     He  liked  Judith, 
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because  she  could  be  relied  upon  in  illness, 
and  he  received  her  with  a  lengthening  of 
the  lips  that  might  almost  have  been  taken 
for  a  smile. 

Judith  told  him  how  anxious  she  was, 
and  gave  her  reasons.  The  doctor  paused 
a  few  moments,  as  he  always  did,  be- 
fore speaking — whether  to  find  something 
to  say,  or  to  lower  his  remarks  to  the 
capacity  of  his  hearers  has  never  been 
ascertained. 

1  A  very  grave  case,'  he  said  at  length. 

'We  haven't  been  able  to  persuade  mother 
to  see  you  yet,'  said  Judith.  c  It's  so  hard 
to  manage.' 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  he.  '  Grave,  very 
grave  ' — And  the  doctor  murmured  some- 
thing  about  '  cerebral  disturbance.' 

1  Does  that  mean — brain  ?'  whispered 
Judith. 

'  T   fear   so,'   said   Dr.   Stevens.     '  Mrs. 
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Topham  ought  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 
I  shall  call — as  a  friend,  yon  understand. 
And  now,  dear  Miss  Topham.  tell  me  how 
the  invalid  is  affected  by  these  unfortunate 
money  matters  ?' 

'  She  doesn't  seem  to  be  fretting  so  much 
now,'  said  Judith.    c  The  first  shock  is  over.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  there  was  a  shock,  a 
considerable  shock  ?'  asked  the  doctor. 
'  Please  hide  nothing  from  me,'  he  added, 
seeing  Judith  hesitate. 

'  She  wasn't  grieved  about  the  money  so 
much,'  said  Judith — 'but — but — she  al- 
ways believed  so  in  my  father's  cleverness 
— and  now ' 

6 1  understand,'  replied  the  doctor,  kindly. 

'  Is  it  too  early  in  the  year  for  a  change ; 
for  the  seaside,'  said  Judith,  resolving  to 
beg  or  borrow  the  necessary  money  if  the 
doctor  said  yes. 

'  A  change  is  wanted,'  admitted  Dr. 
Stevens.     c  No,  not  the  sea-side.     Let  me 
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see,  )7ou  are  great  friends  with  Mr.  Sutton, 
aren't  you  ?' 

'  He  has  known  us  for  man)'  years.' 

'Then  get  him  to  invite  you  all  to  Radalls. 
The  air  would  suit  Mrs.  Topham  admirably.' 

'When  ought  we  to  start?'  asked  Judith, 
thinking  how  she  must  screw  up  her 
courage  to  speak  to  Will. 

1 1  should  lose  no  time,  Miss  Topham. — 
I  will  write  you  a  prescription,  please  get 
it  made  up  and  see  it  is  taken  before  bed- 
time, without  any  fuss,  in  your  quiet  way. 
Early  to-morrow  I  will  make  a  pretence 
for  calling.     If  I'm  wanted  sooner,  send.' 

'Do you  think  there's  any — any — danger,' 
asked  Judith  in  tears.  '  If  anything  were 
to  happen. — Oh,  Dr.  Stevens,  you  don't 
know  what  an  angel  my  mother  has  been, 
and  how  much  she  has  borne.  Her  whole 
life  has  been  one  long  sacrifice  for  others, 
and  now,  where  is  her  reward?' 

'  Perhaps  part  of  her  reward  may  be   to 
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find  that  her  example  of  self-denial  is  not 
thrown  away  on  her  daughter,'  said  the 
doctor.  i  You  must  take  care  of  yourself 
too,  Miss  Topham.  Have  you  anything, 
besides  what  you  told  me  of,  upon  your 
mind  r 

Judith  grew  pale  and  murmured  some- 
thing inaudibly.  The  doctor  did  not  press 
his  question;  and  soon  afterwards  his 
visitor  went  home. 

Next  morning,  Dr.  Stevens  came,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  ostensibly  to  bring  Mrs. 
Topham  some  flowers.  He  found  the  poor 
woman  complaining  of  her  head,  and  at  last 
willing  to  submit  to  any  treatment  that 
might  bring  her  relief.  The  doctor  looked 
at  Judith  significantly,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  moving 
the  invalid.  It  was  some  time  before 
Peter  Topham  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand how  serious  his  wife's  condition  was ; 
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but  when  lie  did  perceive  the  truth  his 
distress  was  extreme,  and  pitiable  in  its 
helplessness. 

Maria  Topham  had  hardly  been  put  to 
bed  before  she  became  unconscious.  There 
she  lay,  her  meek  white  face  upturned, 
and  her  eyes  wide  open.  Meanwhile  the 
doctor  had  sent  his  coachman  off  post 
haste  to  Baybridge  for  ice,  which  was 
applied  with  some  benefit  when  it 
came. 

'  A  touch  of  brain  fever,'  said  the  doctor 
to  Judith,  when  after  staying  some  hours 
he  was  obliged  to  go. 

1  Is  there  any,  any  danger?'  was  all  she 
could  ask. 

'  I  have  seen  worse  cases  recover,'  said 
Dr.  Stevens.  'The  results  of  this  malady 
are  very  uncertain  and  capricious,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  not  the  result 
of  a   blow  or  an   accident. — There,  there, 
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don't  cry,  my  poor  child,  you  are  too 
sensible  for  me  to  pretend  there's  no 
danger  at  all.  We  must  do.  our  best  and 
hope.' 

c  I'll  try,'  said  she,  bravely.  c  I'll  follow 
your  instructions  carefully.  When  will 
you  come  again  ?' 

'  To-night, — though  I  expect  no  change 
for  some  days.' 

'  And  if — if  she  gets  better,'  stammered 
Judith,  'will  the  illness  affect — will  it  leave 
any  traces?' 

'  I  hope  not,  I  pray  not,'  answered  the 
doctor.  c  Much  will  depend  upon  whether 
she  can  enjoy  perfect  peace  of  mind  during 
her  convalescence.  But  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  the  future.'  And  with  this 
suggestion  Judith  was  forced  to  be  con- 
tent ;  the  cares  of  the  present  were  indeed 
enough. 

Mrs.  Top  ham  remained  in  the  same 
state   for   several   days,   and    then   began 
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to  be  restless,  and  to  talk  a  good  deal  in 
a  rambling,  incoherent  fashion.  Dr. 
Stevens  had  not  foreseen  this,  but  he 
did  not  say  so,  he  merely  repeated  his 
remark  on  the  capricious  nature  of  the 
malady,  and  took  the  prudent  course  of 
declining  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 
Judith  and  Annie  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  their  mother  should  be  heard  in  her 
delirium  by  a  stranger,  and  so,  refusing 
the  help  of  a  nurse  Dr.  Stevens  recom- 
mended, took  the  watching  upon  them- 
selves. 

Peter  Topham  came  to  their  aid,  and 
spent  many  hours  by  his  wife's  bedside. 
He  rarely  smiled  now,  and  when  habit  was 
too  strong  for  him,  checked  himself  imme- 
diately. The  broken  sentences  from  the 
white  lips  near  him  cut  the  careless  self- 
ish man  to  the  heart.  Many  women  endure 
much,  but  reward  themselves  as  it  were 
by  perpetual  complaint :  they  do  not  mind 
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being  martyrs,  so  that  their  cross  is  lifted 
up  for  everyone  to  gaze  on.  Maria  Topham 
was  not  one  of  these ;  her  grief  had  been 
too  genuine  and  too  sacred  for  display. 
But  now,  when  illness  took  from  her  the 
power  of  self-control,  the  pent-up  sorrow  of 
years  was  set  free.  Peter  learnt  how  un- 
falteringly she  had  loved  him  through  even- 
reverse.  It  appeared  that  she  had  tried  to 
deceive  herself,  and  to  imagine  that  his 
pretence  of  affection  was  a  reality.  Peter 
had  never  before  found  any  difficulty  in  con- 
tradiction, but  he  could  not  contradict  the 
accusing  voice  within  him  now,  which  whis- 
pered that  he  had  done  wrong,  that  he  had 
been  callous.  Twice  or  three  times  he  spoke 
to  the  sick  woman  in  a  low  tone.  He  said 
that  he  had  not  quite  understood  her,  and 
promised  to  do  better  if  she  would  only  get 
well.  But  she  did  not  know  him,  and  he 
fell  to  musing  again  in  the  darkened  room. 
It  was  not  to  her  husband  alone  that  the 
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invalid's  aimless  talk  brought  fresh  light. 
Judith  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
her  mother  secretly  hoped  her  to  be- 
come Will  Sutton's  wife.  Unlike  Helen 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Topham  had  long  ago  given 
up  the  idea  of  a  union  between  their  child- 
ren. She  had  been  fond  of  Ambrose,  it  is 
true,  but,  once  Judith  thought  nt  to  reject 
him,  she  considered  the  matter  settled. 
Maria,  though  an  excellent  woman,  was 
narrow-minded  ;  Ambrose  Jackson's  errors 
lay  on  the  surface,  his  good  points  beneath 
it,  and  she  failed  to  do  him  justice.  But 
there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  Will 
Sutton,  except  his  age.  Peter  could  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort  if  only  Judith 
could  forgive  that  single  fault  in  Will. 

Judith,  c  putting  two  and  two  together,' 
so  spelt  out  her  mother's  hopes.  It  set 
her  thinking.  An  idea  that  lay  half  formed 
in  her  mind  took  definite  shape.  Could  she 
ever  reward  Will's  constancy?  It  had  been 
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her  duty  to  refuse  one  man  whom  she  loved ; 
might  it  not,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  her  duty  to  accept  another  man, 
for  whom,  after  all,  she  had  more  than  a 
passing  regard?  Ah,  how  often  was  this 
question  to  be  put,  how  it  was  to  clamour 
for  an  answer.  Judith  would  not  give  it  a 
hearing  now.  She  would  not  meet  trouble 
half-way. 

Some  weary,  anxious  days  passed,  and 
then  the  illness  took  another  unexpected 
turn.  Dr.  Stevens  allowed  this  time  that 
the  change  was  for  the  better,  but  the  im- 
provement was  scarcely  perceptible.  He 
was  unflagging  in  his  attendance,  and  set 
Judith's  mind  at  ease  by  refusing  any  pay- 
ment for  his  services.  All  Baybridge  seem- 
ed anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
kindness,  and  there  were  constant  inquiries 
from  all  sides.  Aunt  Robby  only  waited 
to  hear  what  she  might  send  from  her  kit- 
chen.    Mrs.  Tweedy  kept  firing  off  little 
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tender-hearted,  erratic  notes,  full  of  inquir- 
ies which  she  begged  might  on  no  account 
cause  trouble  in  the  answering.  Nicholas 
Tucker  did  not  allow  a  day  to  pass  without 
calling  in  person  ;  he  did  even  a  greater 
service  by  strictly  forbidding  his  amiable 
daughters  to  go  near  the  Tophams.  Even 
Captain  Handcock  swaggered  up  and  assur- 
ed Peter,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  sorry, 

4 him,  if  he  wasn't.'  Mrs.  Jackson  came 

too,  and  kissed  Judith  and  Annie  nervous- 
ly, and  said  that  Ambrose  wished  to  be 
told  day  by  day  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  invalid.  Will  Sutton  was  constantly 
at  the  house. 

Then  there  followed  a  relapse  ;  the  in- 
flammation and  fever  had  subsided,  but 
Dr.  Stevens  feared  everything  from  ex- 
haustion. For  a  day  and  a  night  Maria 
Topham  hung  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  neither  her  husband  nor  her  daughters 
dared  to  leave  her  side,  fearing  each  breath 
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might  be  her  last.  Peter  Topham  hardly 
spoke  or  stirred.  Was  his  wife  to  be 
taken  from  him  before  she  could  hear  of 
his  penitence  ?  Judith  and  Annie  clung 
to  one  another,  wishing  that  they  had 
loved  her  more. 

At  length,  about  three  in  the  morning, 
she  looked  round  and  said,  feebly, 
'  Peter  !' 

L  She  knows  me !'  sobbed  the  man.  c  Marin  \ 
Maria  !' 

She  made  no  answer.     Her  head  sank  on 
the  pillow. 

L  Asleep,'  said  the  doctor,   after  a  long 
pause.   l  Thank  God,' 

She  slept  for  nearly  four  hours ; 
awoke,  and  recognized  them  all,  as  they 
crowded  weeping  round  her.  But  the 
doctor  soon  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
view, and  sent  father  and  daughters  out 
of  the  room. 

'  I  said  that  her  constitution  would  see 
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her  through  it,'  exclaimed  Peter.  '  It's 
always  best  to  look  at  the  bright  side ' 

And  he  burst  into  tears. 

Judith  and  Annie  flung  their  arms  round 
him,  and  from  that  moment  the  bond  be- 
tween them  all  was  stronger.  Hitherto 
Peter,  in  his  icy  selfishness,  had  seemed 
altogether  unapproachable  ;  but  now  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  received  their  caresses 
with  gratitude,  almost  with  shame.  But  he 
soon  recovered  his  spirits,  and  said, 

c  Children,  let  us  from  this  moment  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  to  make  your  mother 
happy.  I  hope  that  none  of  us  will  shrink 
from  any  sacrifice  for  her  sake.  I  am  sure 
you  won't,  Judith?' 

'  I  will  do  all  I  can,  papa,'  said  Judith, 
wondering  if  this  special  appeal  to  her 
could  have  any  allusion  to  Will  Sutton's 
hopes. 

As   she  spoke,  a  messenger  came  with 
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a  basket  of  roses  and  a  note  addressed  in  a 
strong  upright  hand  to  P.  Topham,  Esq.  It 
was  from  Ambrose  Jackson,  and  contained 
a  few  words  of  sympathy  and  kindness. 

'  Really,'  said  Peter,  much  gratified,  c  I 
will  confess  that  I  did  not  expect  this. 
Though  I  don't  covet  the  young  man  for 
a  son-in-law,  I  must  say  this  is  very  be- 
coming— this  little  attention.  The  flowers,' 
said  Peter,  inspecting  the  basket,  '  are  of 
the  very  best.     They  cost  anything.' 

c  It  isn't  that,'  said  Judith.  '  It's  that  he 
thought  of  sending  them.  I'm  afraid  they 
won't  do  much  good  to  poor  mother ;  but 
he  meant  well.  He's  not  so  bad,  after  all, 
is  he,  papa?' 

In  due  time  the  flowers  were  shown  to 
Mrs.  Topham.  Judith  stole  a  blossom  or 
two,  and  put  one  between  the  leaves  of 
her  Bible,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  every  faded  hope 
of  ours  could  be  there  enshrined? 
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Mrs  Topham  gained  ground,  but  very 
slowly.  Her  irritability  and  dejection  dis- 
appeared, and,  though  she  suffered  much 
from  weakness,  her  mind  seemed  to  be  at 
rest.  She  seldom  complained  of  her  head, 
and  so  Judith's  anxiety  on  that  score 
passed  away.  The  recovery  of  the  invalid 
must  be  put  down  in  a  great  measure  to 
her  husband's  behaviour.  She  felt  that  he 
now  treated  her  with  something  more  than 
mere  conventional  politeness,  with  genuine 
affection.  She  took  herself  to  task  for  having 
ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity. 
Peter  had   not  been    demonstrative,  that 
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was  all.  She  was  sure  that  he  had  been 
misjudged,  that  his  love  had  always  been 
equal  to  hers.  Maria  Topham  determined 
that  the  injustice  she  had  done  him  in 
her  thoughts  should,  when  she  grew 
stronger,  be  made  up  for  by  more  atten- 
tion to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  She 
loved  to  recall  the  tone  in  his  voice  at  that 
critical  moment  when,  after  struggling  on 
the  borders  of  death,  her  senses  had  re- 
turned to  her.  On  this  little  memory  the 
good  woman  feasted  her  imagination  till 
she  acquitted  Peter  triumphantly. 

Peter  was  reforming.  He  had  not  sud- 
denly changed  from  a  selfish,  empty-headed 
creature  into  a  devoted  and  thoughtful 
husband.  He  had  not  lost  the  trick  of 
being  exasperatingly  cheerful  out  of  season, 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  his  ever  being 
rational  in  this  respect ;  the  zebra  cannot 
change  his  stripes.  But,  for  all  that,  Peter 
was  reforming.     His  heart    had  not  only 
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been  touched,  it  had  been  positively  wrung 
in  agony,  sincere  if  brief,  for  another. 
This  can  happen  to  nobody  without  grand 
results.  Sympathy  had  come  as  a  holy 
joy  to  Peter,  and  he  was  henceforward  to 
know  of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  soul. 
He  might  be  aggressive,  tyrannical,  and 
absurd,  ten  times  a  day,  but  he  could  not 
be  altogether  worthless  any  longer.  His 
neighbours  might  hardly  notice  the  change, 
but  it  was  evident  to  both  his  wife  and  his 
daughters. 

By  the  time  the  primroses  and  the 
cowslips  were  brightening  wood  and  field 
with  the  promise  of  summer  days,  it  was 
possible  to  think  about  moving  the  invalid. 
Judith  had  already  decided  upon  going 
to  Radalls,  as  being  the  only  place  where 
her  mother  could  enjoy  two  or  three  quiet 
months  surrounded  by  the  luxury  which 
would  do  her  more  good  than  all  the  doc- 
tors in  the  world.     Will  had  once  before 
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invited  them,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
hint  to  renew  his  invitation.  Yet  Judith 
was  very  shy  and  uncomfortable  when  the 
day  came  for  the  hint  to  be  given.  Mrs. 
Topham  would  not  go  without  husband 
and  both  children,  and  so  many  was  a  tax 
even  on  an  old  friend's  hospitality.  Judith 
was  well  aware,  however,  that  Will  Sutton 
was  as  open-handed  as  he  was  kind -heart- 
ed, and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  felt  no  scruples. 

But  Judith  knew  how  faithfully  Will 
loved  her,  and  that  he  cherished  hopes  of 
the  future.  His  patient,  earnest  manner 
would  have  been  a  proof  of  this,  had  a 
proof  still  been  needed.  She  hesitated, 
though  she  knew  him  to  be  incapable  of 
snatching  advantage  from  her  presence  in 
his  house.  But,  as  usual,  the  girl  put  self 
aside.  She  might  be  embarrassed  and  dis- 
tressed at  Radalls,  however  carefully  Will 
concealed  his   feelings ;  but   she   had   no 
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choice.  To  live  under  Will's  roof  appear- 
ed to  her  almost  like  a  treason  to  her  love 
to  Ambrose  ;  but  go  she  must.  So  one 
morning  when  she  saw  Will  coming  down 
the  road  she  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to 
ask  him. 

He  saved  her  the  confusion  ;  for  after 
his  usual  inquiry  about  Mrs.  Topham,  he 
said, 

'  When  will  your  mother  be  able  to  start 
for  Radalls,  Judith?' 

1  I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  of  that,' 
she  replied.  '  I'm  sure  you  must  be  a 
magician,  Will,  you  so  often  guess  my 
thoughts.' 

He  looked  pleased  ;  but  answered  grave- 
ly enough, 

'  I'm  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  I've  guessed 
them  in  this  instance.  Radalls  is  ready 
for  you  whenever  the  move  is  safe.  We 
must  give  your  mother  every  opportunity 
of  getting  strong.' 

VOL.  II.  L 
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'  If  we  might  have  the  cottage  ?'  began 
Judith. 

'  Certainly  not,'  laughed  Will.  !  You 
wouldn't  be  so  comfortable  there.' 

c  I  think  it  would  be  best,'  said  Judith. 

c  If  so,  of  course  have  your  own  way, 
Judith.  Whatever  you  decide  on,  will 
delight  me.  Only  I  thought  of  the  beds 
not  being  so  comfortable  as  in  the  big 
house.  But  we  can  change  the  beds  and 
chairs.' 

1  No,  we  mustn't  upset  you/  said  Judith. 

Will's  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure. 
Judith,  to  her  dismay,  saw  that  it  had  not 
been  his  intention  to  do  more  than  install 
them  in  the  country  house,  and  that  it  was 
she  who  had  put  this  possibility  of  his  re- 
maining with  them  into  his  head. 

'  You  would  like  me  to  be  there  ?'  said 
he. 

What  could  she  do  but  assent.     And  so 
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it  was  settled  that  the  Tophams  were  to 
go  to  Radalls  next  week,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  cottage ;  while  Will  was 
to  live  in  solitary  grandeur  at  the  big 
house.  But  this  arrangement  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Peter  Topham,  who  turned 
up  his  nose  at  the  cottage,  and  so  in  the 
end  the  whole  party  assembled  at  Radalls 
House  itself. 

Mrs.  Topham  bore  the  move  well,  and 
good  effects  of  the  change  soon  began  to 
be  apparent.  Radalls  suited  her.  The  fine 
old  country  place  was  seen  at  its  best  in 
early  May.  The  woods  were  gay  and  fra- 
grant with  spring  flowers.  The  oaks  had 
just  unfolded  their  leaves,  while  the  leaves 
of  the  chestnuts  still  hung  umbrella-fashion 
over  their  stems.  The  ferns  were  spring- 
ing up  at  the  foot  of  the  pines,  and  of  the 
low  thickets.  The  great  cedar  close  to  the 
house  swept  the  corner  of  the  front  lawn 
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with  its  branches  of  tender  green,  andr 
on  the  far  side,  the  quaintly-cut  beds  were 
ablaze  with  patches  of  hyacinth  and  of 
tulip. 

These  things  were  very  pleasant  after  the 
bare  and  ugly  house  near  Baybridge,  with 
its  dismal  high-road  under  the  windows ; 
and  with  its  gloomy  associations  of  loss  and 
illness.  The  complete  freedom  from  anxiety 
which  Mrs.  Topham  now  enjoyed  was  not 
disturbed  by  any  misgivings  about  the 
future.  She  was  in  that  transition  state 
from  weakness  to  health  in  which  the  future 
seems  so  far  off  as  not  to  need  taking  into 
account.  Besides,  her  hopes  of  a  marriage 
between  Will  and  Judith  increased  day  by 
day,  and  whenever  she  did  look  forward  it 
was  to  picture  her  child  happy  in  Will's 
care,  and  Peter  and  herself  settled  for  life 
in  the  cottage  close  at  hand. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
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Annie  had  been  set  at  ease  by  a  letter  from 
Cris.  It  contained  nothing  definite  about 
the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Parry,  and  held 
out  no  prospect  of  his  immediate  return. 
But  it  was  brimming  over  with  love  and 
kindness  and  fidelity  towards  Annie,  and 
she,  after  shedding  a  good  many  tears,  with 
Judith  as  consoler-in-chief,  pronounced 
herself  supremely  happy. 

Judith  too,  though  Ambrose  Jackson's 
face  would  haunt  her  when  she  was  alone, 
was  happier  than  she  had  been  for  many  a 
long  day. 

This  was  natural  enough.  The  strain 
laid  upon  her  at  Baybridge,  the  grinding 
poverty  against  which  she  had  to  fight,  the 
weariness  and  responsibility  of  her  mother's 
long  illness, — had  been  almost  beyond  her 
power.  But  for  this  change  she  must  have 
broken  down  under  her  burden.  It  had 
almost  crushed  all  healthy  joy  out  of  her 
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youth.  She  had  accepted  the  drudgery  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  hallowed  it  by  duty 
and  affection ;  but  oh,  the  relief  of  being  a 
drudge  no  longer.  To  be  able  in  the 
morning  to  lie  a-bed  if  she  pleased,  or  to 
roam  about  in  the  woods  without  a  single 
anxious  thought ;  to  have  everything  done 
for  her ;  to  be  as  indifferent  to  butcher  and 
baker  and  grocer,  as  if  they  had  no  exis- 
tence— this  was  a  relief  indeed.  Surely 
she  may  be  pardoned  if  her  thoughts 
wandered  from  Ambrose  now  and  then,  and 
if  she  had  a  smile  for  Will  Sutton,  to  whom 
she  owed  her  present  happiness,  and  to 
whom,  what  she  valued  much  more,  her 
mother  was  to  owe  a  return  to  health  and 
strength. 

Will  saw  that  her  heart  warmed  towards 
him ;  but  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to 
the  cause.  He  watched  the  colour  returning 
to  Judith's  cheeks;  she  grew,  he  thought, 
more  beautiful  every  hour.    Her  voice  was- 
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like  an  anthem  to  her  lover ;  he  trembled 
when,  as  she  greeted  him  morning  and 
evening,  her  hand  rested  a  moment  in  his. 
He  had  resolved  to  be  so  brave  and  true, 
not  to  let  her  know,  certainly  not  while 
she  was  his  guest.  But  he  had  not  count- 
ed upon  the  terrible  temptation  of  being 
continually  at  her  side,  and  sometimes  it 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  at  her  feet  with  a 
passionate  avowal  of  his  love. 

And  yet,  all  the  time  Will's  heart  was  so 
burning,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of 
a  certain  incompatibility  between  him  and 
Judith,  not  as  dearest  friends,  but  as  lovers. 
He  trampled  on  the  thought ;  but  it  was 
present  even  when  he  suffered  most.  It 
was  simply  this,  that  he  was  twenty  years 
older  than  Judith  and  unable  to  look  at 
the  world  from  the  same  standpoint. 

How   this  struggle  in  the  man's  breast 

no 

would  have  ended  can   only  be  surmised  ; 
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for,  when  the  Tophams  had  been  about  a 
month  at  Radalls,  an  event  occurred  which 
drove  poor  Will  into  exile. 

He  and  Judith  were  walking  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  happened  to  stroll  past 
the  old  tool-house.  This  was  a  small  low 
building,  roofed  with  red  tiles,  to  be 
festooned  later  on  in  the  year  with  the 
abundant  foliage  of  a  wild  vine.  The 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  in  the 
tool-house  consulting  Ben  Purdey,  the 
gardener,  on  sundry  kitchen-garden  mat- 
ters. But  it  always  took  the  talkative 
matron  some  time  to  come  to  the  point, 
and  she  would  begin  by  retailing  what 
news  she  had  to  Ben.  He  was  old  and 
rather  deaf,  and  the  housekeeper  raised 
her  voice  as  Will  and  Judith  came  within 
hearing. 

'  Believe  it  or  not,  Ben,'  said  she, c  there'll 
be  a  wedding  before  this  day  six  months.' 

Ben  did  not  believe  it. 
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'  You're  like  to  know,  aren't  you  ?'  said 
the  housekeeper,  loftily.  '  Some  folks  never 
use  their  wits.  Why,  man  alive,  what  do 
you  suppose  master's  brought  them  all  here 
for?  Yes,  they'll  be  married,  and  a  good 
match  it'll  be  too,  though  one  could  wish 
they  was  more  of  an  age.' 

c  He's  sweet  on  her,  may  be,'  admitted 
Ben,  c  but  marry  her  ?  Not  he  !  she  ain't 
got  a  farthing.' 

c  As  if  master  cared  for  that !'  cried  Mrs. 
Edwards,  indignantly. 

Will  and  Judith  heard  every  word. 

Will  hurried  on.  His  companion  quak- 
ed ;  but,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
silence,  asked  leave  to  gather  some  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  which  were  to  be  found  in  a 
long  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Will 
led  the  way  eagerly,  and  the  friends  were 
soon  picking  busily  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  happened. 

W^ill  made  no  allusion  to  this  mishap  ; 
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but  was  evidently  thinking  about  it  all  the 
day.  Judith  was  not  surprised  when  at 
breakfast  next  morning  he  pretended  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  London  at  once 
on  important  business. 

'  I  hope  there's  nothing  the  matter,  "Will/ 
said  Mrs.  Topham,  as  he  made  the  announce- 
ment.    '  You  look  quite  grave.' 

c  Nothing  serious,'  he  answered  ;  i  but  it 
wouldn't  be  wise  of  me  to  put  off  going.' 

His  eye  fell  on  Judith  as  he  finished 
speaking,  and  Mrs.  Topham  half  guessed 
the  truth. 

6  We  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you, 
Will,'  she  said.  '  But  you  are  the  best 
judge,  of  course.' 

'  Lose  him,'  said  her  husband.  c  One 
would  think  he  was  going  to  Australia  at 
the  least. — It  will  be  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
eh,  Sutton?' 

4  I'm  afraid  much  longer,'  replied  he. 

Peter  Topham  was  vexed  at  the  news. 
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He  imagined  that  everything  was  going  on 
as  smoothly  as  possible  between  Will  and 
Judith,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
them  to  be  separated  just  now. 

1  You  must  tell  your  man  of  business  in 
London  to  see  to  it,  Sutton,'  he  said.  '  We 
can't  get  on  here  without  you — eh, 
Judith?' 

This  pointed  appeal  made  Judith  shrink 
as  from  a  blow.  Her  father  was  continually 
letting  fall  hints  that  he  was  very  partial 
to  Will.  He  was  always  trying  to  convey 
to  the  owner  of  Raclalls  that  he  entirely 
approved  of  him  as  a  son-in-law,  and  his 
indiscretion  kept  Judith  in  a  perfect  fever 
of  apprehension.  On  this  occasion  she 
escaped  from  the  breakfast-room  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  strolled  on  to  the  lawn.  Here, 
as  she  expected,  she  was  soon  joined  by 
Will. 

They  Avalked  along  side  by  side  for  a 
few    moments,    and    then    Judith    cried 
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impulsively,  '  Will,  Will,  it  is  I  who  am 
driving  you  away  !' 

He  answered,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice, 
that  set  her  heart  aching, 

'  Better  that  I  should  go  now,  Judith.' 

c  It  seems  hard,'  said  she.  c  We  are  to 
stay  in  your  house  with  the  sunshine  and 
flowers,  and  you  are  to  go  among  strangers. 
It  hurts  me  to  think  that  I  am  sending 
you  into  exile,  Will.  We  have  been  so 
happy  here  during  the  past  weeks,  haven't 
we  ?  You  have  taught  me  to  love  Radalls, 
the  woods,  and  the  old  garden,  and  the 
cottages.  The  poor  people  will  lose  a 
friend  when  you  go.  How  should  they 
not,  when  you  pass  among  them,  giving 
away  kindness  with  both  hands.  You  will 
alter  your  mind,  won't  you,  Will  ?  Stay, 
and  make  us  happy.     Promise  to  stay.' 

She  spoke  with  affection,  and  put  her 
arm  in  his.  A  great  sadness  shone 
in   the   lonely   man's    eyes,   and  he  drew 
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her    gently    to    his    side,    and   answered,. 

'  Would  it  make  you  happy  if  I  did  stay, 
Judith  ?  Ah,  you,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  obey  the  call  of  duty,  know  well  that 
I  ought  to  go — unless,  Judith,  unless — ?' 

He  turned  his  gaze  upon  her  as  if  to  read 
every  thought  that  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  A  question  that  might  have  decided 
both  their  fates  hovered  upon  his  lips. 
But  even  now  he  was  true  to  himself,  Ju- 
dith was  his  guest,  the  question  remained 
unasked.  When  he  stopped  short,  she 
saw  the  mute,  patient  longing  in  his  face, 
and  would  not  add  to  his  pain ;  she  gently 
withdrew  her  arm. 

He  understood,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
submission.  Then,  after  a  long  silence,  his 
grief  found  words. 

c  Look  around  you,  Judith,'  he  criedr 
stretching  out  his  hand.  '  See  how  gay 
and  glad  everything  is.  All  through  the 
dark  winter  months  the   trees  have  been 
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frost-bound,  see  how  they  break  into  leaf 
and  blossom ;  and  the  birds  have  been 
silent,  hark,  how  they  are  singing  now. 
Oh,  Judith,  Judith,  in  my  heart  alone  it 
is  still  winter — all  is  cold  and  silent.' 

Judith's  eye  grew  dim,  and  she  could 
not  say  a  word. 

He  picked  up  his  hat  which  had  fallen 
among  the  ferns. 

1  And  now,  Judith,'  said  he,  '  you  know 
what  a  poor  weak  creature  I  am.  You  shall 
decide  for  me.     Ought  I  to  stay  ?' 

She  made  no  answer. 

c  Ought  I  to  stay,  Judith?'  he  repeated. 

She  burst  out  crying. 

'Forgive  me,  Will,  forgive  me  all  the 
pain  I've  caused  you.' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  friend. 
God  bless  you,  Judith.'  And  he  wrung 
her  hand  and  went  his  way. 

Judith  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Her  heart 
was  full  of  the  tenderest,  purest  compas- 
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sion.  Had  Will  in  plain  words  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  could  she  have  refused  ? 
She  did  not  know.  While  the  bitter  trouble 
of  parting  was  still  throbbing  in  her,  she 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  generous 
and  forbearing  almost  beyond  belief.  There 
was  nobody  to  see  her,  and  she  knelt  down 
and  prayed  that  the  wanderer  might  have 
peace.  She  prayed,  too,  that  whatever  the 
future  might  bring,  a  sense  of  right- doing 
might  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  When- 
ever she  was  most  deeply  moved  her  love 
for  self-seeking,  worldly  Ambrose  revived, 
as  if  it  was  rooted  in  her  very  nature.  She 
thought  of  this  ruling  passion  now.  Would 
she  ever  belong  to  Ambrose  ?  It  seemed 
hardly  possible.  Could  she  let  Will  suffer 
when  he  loved  her  so  ?  She  dared  not  guess. 
Judith  sometimes  wondered  what  she  had 
done  that  she  should  be  placed  in  a  dilemma 
so  cruel.  She  opened  her  heart  to  her 
mother  and  to  Annie,  and  sought  counsel 
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from  them.  But  in  some  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  our  life  a  time  comes 
when  advice  is  of  little  use,  and  we  are 
called  upon  to  act  alone.  Judith  fore- 
saw that  this  matter  must  be  so  decided. 
Her  respect  for  William  Sutton,  her 
affection  for  his  amiable  and  disinter- 
ested character,  had  taken  a  firmer  hold 
upon  her  than  she  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible. But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
convinced  that  Ambrose  too  had  noble 
qualities,  if  they  could  once  be  brought 
into  play.  Alas !  while  she  cherished  this 
belief,  Ambrose  was  apparently  on  the  eve 
of  taking  a  step  which  she  had  long  dread- 
ed, the  sacrifice  of  his  love  to  his  ambition. 
And  yet  even  for  this  step  there  was 
some  excuse,  as  will  soon  appear. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  PLATONIC  ATTACHMENT. 

When  Bob  Pinkerton  laughingly  recom- 
mended his  friend  Jackson  to  '  q-0  in  for 
the  Park  Lane  widow,'  he  could  not, 
from  Society's  point  of  view,  be  said  to  be 
giving  advice  altogether  bad.  Alice  Murray 
was  rich,  and  her  own  mistress.  She  was 
beautiful — though  her  beauty  was  of  the 
chilling  type.  Society  (her  world)  had  not 
yet  made  up  its  great  mind  whether  the 
man  who  should  lead  the  widow  to  the 
altar  was  to  be  envied  or  to  be  pitied.  It 
was  a  moot  question.  Some  people  said 
the  widow  was  '  a  catch.'  Others,  of  the 
better  sort  maybe,  declared  that  she  was 
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an  '  undertaking.'  Bob  Pinkerton,  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  said  it 
would  want  a  bold  man  to  '  tackle '  Alice 
Murray.  c  I  shouldn't  have  the  impudence 
to  attempt  it  myself/  said  Bob,  and  hardly 
any  statement  could  be  stronger  than  that. 

Alice  Murray  (nee  Smithson)  was  an  heir- 
ess, and  she  had  made  a  runaway  match  the 
day  after  she  came  of  age,  a  match  she  re- 
pented of  before  the  honeymoon  was  half 
spent.  The  penalty  for  her  rashness  had 
been  comparatively  slight ;  within  the 
year  her  husband  died.  The  widow 
never  had  much  heart ;  this  one  man  she 
had  loved  and  trusted,  he  had  proved 
worthless,  and  she  now  started  afresh,  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  men  were  like 
what  he  had  been.  And  she  intended  to 
carry  her  wealth  and  beauty  into  the  best 
market.  9 

Alice  Murray  was  now  twenty-six.     She 
was  tall,  with  a  good  figure,  long  pale  hands, 
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and  a  complexion  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Her  hair  was  bright  gold,  crimped  stiffly 
in  regular  curls  above  a  high,  narrow  fore- 
head. Her  features  were  sharply  chiselled  ; 
the  eyes,  steel-grey  and  piercing,  the  nostril 
insignificant,  the  under  lip  thin,  very  thin 
and  mobile.  She  had  no  taste,  but  went 
to  the  best  dressmakers,  and  was  sensible 
enough  to  let  them  have  their  own  way :  a 
wonderfully  good  plan  in  similar  cases. 
Her  foot  was  perfection,  and  her  exhibition 
of  it,  from  being  rare,  was  very  effective. 

In  manner,  the  widow,  as  a  rule,  was 
reserved  to  a  degree.  She  did  not  speak 
much,  partly  because  she  had  not  much  to 
say  for  herself,  and  partly — because  she 
had  bad  teeth.  Mrs.  Murray  was  toler- 
ated ;  but  not  popular.  Everybody  called 
on  the  widow,  and  the  widow  called  on 
everybody ;  she  had  acquaintances,  she 
had  toadies;  but  she  had  few  intimate 
friends. 

m  2 
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As  Miss  Smithson,  her  education  had 
been  neglected, — she  had  been  a  c  nobody/ 
and  she  was  still  sometimes  at  fault  in  the 
ways  of  those  circles  to  which  her  marriage 
and  her  money  had  given  her  access.  But 
she  was  not  without  mother-wit,  and  a 
large  share  of  feminine  astuteness,  and  she 
possessed  the  power  of  choosing  a  course 
of  action  and  of  adhering  to  it  denied  to 
many  gifted  and  highly-educated  women. 

When  the  term  of  mourning  was  over, 
she  left  the  estate  in  Wales  and  took  a 
house  in  Park  Lane.  Here  she  passed 
three  seasons,  first  of  all  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  her  position  (she  had  no  child), 
and  then  discovering  that  her  position  was 
insecure.  She  had  a  better  complexion 
than  her  neighbours.  She  could  wear  as 
expensive  dresses  as  they.  What  she 
wanted  was  a  husband,  a  husband  who 
should  be  a  credit  to  her.  And,  as  she 
never  dreamed  of  allowing  her  affections 
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to  be  engaged,  she  was  influenced  in  her 
choice  solely  by  prudential  motives. 

Such  a  woman  thinks  of  title  to  begin 
with.  But  title  for  her  was  sure  to  be 
handicapped  in  one  way  or  another.  There 
was  Lord  Mount-Chapel,  for  example.  He 
was  young,  good-looking  enough,  and 
could  make  Alice  Murray  a  peeress.  But  he 
was  shamefully  poor,  and  would  be  dear  at 
the  price,  as  he  had  no  personal  distinction. 
Alice  permitted  him  to  propose,  for  that 
gave  her  standing,  and  then  declined  the 
honour.  There  was  also  Lord  Hobanob. 
He  was  rich,  but  old  and  vile.  Mrs.  Murray 
was  not  squeamish ;  but  she  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  accept  Lord  Hobanob.  She  let 
him  dangle,  however,  for  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  (and  the  settlements  were 
handsome)  she  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  alter  her  mind. 

She  met  Ambrose  Jackson  just  at  that 
period  when  he  began  to  be  intimate  with 
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Judith  Topham ;  she  recognised  in  him  the 
man  she  sought,  studied  him  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  and  resolved 
to  make  him  her  husband. 

To  marry  a  title  had  proved  impractic- 
able. She  had  money  enough  of  her  own, 
and.  if  she  could  be  sure  it  would  not  be 
wasted,  would  overlook  want  of  affluence 
in  a  man  in  every  other  respect  desirable. 
Such  a  man  was  Ambrose  Jackson.  He 
was  honest :  he  would  manage  her  property 
with  discretion,  and  perhaps  in  time  make 
a  fortune  by  his  own  exertions.  In  him 
she  could  take  pride.  As  she  told  herself, 
with  a  remnant  of  the  Smithsonian  vulgar- 
ity, he  was  '  tip-top.'  He  was  not  to  be 
snubbed  or  intimidated  into  obscurity. 
She  had  seen  him  shake  hands  with  a  duke 
in  an  easy  fashion  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  could  give  her  social  stability,  who 
would  dare  to  '  tolerate '  his  wife  ?  Success, 
fame,  were  in   that  firm   grasp,   and   she 
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longed  to  be  associated   with   his  future 
triumph. 

Mrs.  Murray  was  shrewd  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  her  self-imposed  task  was  difficult. 
She  had  more  than  an  idea  that  she  was 
not  c  tip-top  '  herself.  There  was  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  (her  friends  were  fond  of 
repeating  it)  that  she  had  been  a  Smithson. 
Substantial  advantages  would  be  necessary 
to  atone  for  these  defects,  and  they  were 
forthcoming.  Her  fortune  was  worth  the 
while  of  an  ambitious  man.  Her  appear- 
ance was  faultless.  Her  reputation  unblem- 
ished. After  fairly  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons,  she  decided  that  the  chances  were 
evenly  balanced.  She  could  never,  she 
felt,  retain  Ambrose  Jackson's  affection 
after  marriage,  but  once  he  belonged  to 
her,  once  their  interests  were  identical, 
she  would  not  care.  She  spread  her  net 
accordingly. 

To  make  advances  (however  discreetly) 
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to  her  intended  victim,  would  spoil  her 
chance  at  the  outset.  Jackson  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  have  a  yoke  imposed 
upon  him  even  by  the  fairest  fingers.  The 
idea  of  a  marriage  must  seem  to  originate 
with  him.  She  must  not  appear  to  seek 
his  society,  and  yet  they  must  meet  often. 
The  veil  which  the  widow  adroitly  drew 
over  her  designs  was  a  Platonic  attachment. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  even  this  stage 
was  reached.  For  many  weeks  she  met  or 
received  Ambrose  with  the  utmost  reserve. 
As  he  was  not  used  to  this  treatment,  it 
vexed  him,  and  he  tried  to  break  through 
the  barrier.  She  yielded;  but  only  to 
complain  of  the  selfish  and  sordid  nature 
of  men.  She  declared  herself  to  be  a 
mark  for  every  needy  fortune-hunter.  She 
wished  it  could  be  her  lot  to  meet  with  at 
least  one  man  whose  friendship  would  be 
worth  cultivating,  who  could  associate  with 
her  on  equal  terms  without  any  senseless 
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pretences  of  affection.  There  would  have 
been  no  charm  in  such  utterances  for  a 
woman  poor,  old,  and  ugly ;  but  they  came 
with  a  certain  piquancy  from  the  rich  young 
widow  with  the  faultless  figure  and  the 
perfect  complexion.  Ambrose  was  amused, 
almost  touched.  He  thought  he  could  point 
out  a  friend  for  Mrs.  Murray.  She  pretended 
not  to  understand  him.  He  had  to  explain 
that  he  alluded  to  himself.  She  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  with  a  cold  dis- 
tracted air  that  put  Ambrose  on  his  mettle. 
i  Does  the  woman  fancy  I  want  her  and 
her  money  ?'  thought  he.  The  widow  con- 
gratulated herself  when  she  went  to  bed 
that  night ;  the  first  step  had  been  success- 
fully taken. 

Things  were  soon  going  on  as  smoothly 
as  she  could  wish.  The  friendship  grew, 
and  took  an  attractive  form.  There  was 
to  be  a  comradeship  between  them.  They 
were    to   banish   all  formality,  to  be   not 
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lovers,  not  brother  and  sister,  but  some- 
thing rarer  and  better — friends.  It  was 
Ambrose  who  gaily  suggested  this  scheme 
for  their  future  intercourse,  and  the  widow, 
under  whose  influence  he  acted,  smiled  as- 
sent. Alice  Murray  was  reserved  no  longer ; 
but  let  Ambrose  believe  that  once  she  was 
sure  there  would  be  no  love-passages,  she 
could  give  him  a  confidence  worth  having. 
Her  tactics  were  noted  by  several  men 
about  town,  and  they  would  have  warned 
Ambrose  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  his 
taking  offence. 

It  was  a  severe  strain  upon  Mrs.  Murray 
to  keep  up  the  easy,  confidential  tone  in 
which  Ambrose  was  obviously  beginning 
to  find  pleasure.  She  was  naturally  stiff 
in  manner  and  wanting  in  fluency,  and 
only  the  end  in  view  reconciled  her  to  the 
irksome  necessity  of  always  playing  a  part. 
Ambrose  did  not  know  what  a  patient 
effort  her  pleasant  banter  was.     He  never 
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suspected  how  long  she  spent  in  the  laboured 
composition  of  those  three-cornered  notes 
that  found  their  way  to  his  rooms. 

About  six  o'clock  one  evening  in  the 
early  summer,  Ambrose  directed  his  steps 
to  the  house  in  Park  Lane.  He  had 
been  bothered  and  driven  all  day,  and 
he  was  sure  of  a  welcome  there.  He  liked 
going  to  the  widow's  because  he  could  say 
and  do  what  he  pleased,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  be  on  his  guard.  Mrs.  Murray 
had  succeeded  in  winning  his  confidence, 
and,  when  Ambrose  trusted,  he  trusted 
implicitly. 

She  had  been  very  anxious  lately,  for  he 
had  not  been  so  regular  in  his  attendance. 
Her  face  was  by  no  means  a  pleasing  study 
when  she  heard  his  step  upon  the  stairs, 
for  she  had  expected  him  an  hour  ago. 
She  sometimes  trembled  to  think  that 
perhaps,  after  all  her  pain  and  trouble, 
and  mad,  suppressed  longing,   this  hand- 
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some  young  fellow  might  escape  her.  She 
was  tired  of  being  patient,  and  especially 
of  being  Platonic.  Patient,  however,  she 
must  be,  till  he  was  in  the  toils,  and  then 
— '  let  him  escape  me  if  he  can !'  cried  the 
widow. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  a 
warm  grasp  of  the  hand. 

'  I  thought  you  had  deserted  me,  Am- 
brose. Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
three  whole  days  without  a  glimpse  of 
you.' 

c  The  thought  was  unkind,  Alice,'  said 
he,  a  little  seriously.  '  I  should  be  the 
loser.' 

She  fell  in  with  his  mood  at  once. 

'  You  have  been  overworking  yourself. 
Take  care,  or  even  your  strength  will  be 
overtaxed.' 

1  It's  not  the  actual  work,'  he  answered. 
L  It's  the  worry.  It's  the  indolence  and 
folly  of  so  many  one  has  to  do  with.' 
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c  Granted,'  said  the  widow,  'but  if 
the}'  were  all  wise  and  industrious  how 
much  harder  would  it  be  for  you  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.' 

'  Agreed,'  said  her  friend,  '  there's  com- 
fort in  that.  But  I  sometimes  wonder, 
Alice,  whether  after  all  it's  not  possible  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  influence  and 
power.' 

Even  the  most  self-confident  man  has  his 
moments  of  despondency.  But  that  Am- 
brose should  allow  Alice  Murray  to  know 
his  doubts  was  a  proof  of  the  strong  hold 
she  had  already  acquired. 

i  Too  high  a  price,  Ambrose,'  she  exclaim- 
ed. '  I  never  heard  you  talk  like  that  be- 
fore. Can  any  price  be  too  high  for  your 
ambition  ?' 

'  No,1  cried  he,  c  you  are  right.  It's  im- 
possible. The  truth  is  I  am  fagged  and 
nervous,  and  not  myself. — What  have  you 
been  doing  since.' 
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'  Lord  Hobanob  has  been  making  love  to 
me.' 

'  All  the  time  ?'  said  Ambrose,  laughing. 
1 A  distinction  indeed !  I  wonder  you  see- 
so  much  of  the  old  man,  Alice.  He's  not  a 
creditable  acquaintance  exactly.' 

c  Quite  aware  of  that,  sir,'  replied  Mrs. 
Murray,  readily.    '  But  what  am  I   to  do 
show  him  the  door,  or  give  him  a  hint  ?' 

Ambrose  was  amused  at  the  notion  of 
giving  his  lordship  a  hint. 

'  I  can't  afford  to  be  rude  to  him,'  con- 
tinued the  lady,  '  he  would  attack  my — 
he  would  tell  all  sorts  of  stories  about 
me.' 

c  Not  improbable,'  agreed  Ambrose. 

'  A  propos  of  love-making,  Ambrose,'  said 
Mrs.  Murray,  '  tell  me,  have  you  quite  for- 
gotten all  about  that  country  affair?' 

'Which  country  affair?' 

'  Potham,  no,  Topham,'  said  the  widow. 

'  Forgotten,  no.     A  man  doesn't  forget  a 
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snub  so  easily.  But  the  recollection  doesn't 
keep  me  awake,  if  you  mean  that.' 

Mrs.  Murray  eyed  him  keenly,  and  read 
the  secret  of  his  weary,  haggard  look.  He 
had  not  forgotten  Judith.  The  recollection 
did  keep  him  awake. 

'  I  look  upon  it  as  a  Providence,'  she  said, 
'  that  the  girl  had  wit  enough  to  see  she 
was  not  your  equal.' 

4  My  equal?     No  !'  said  Ambrose. 

She  did  not  like  the  tone  of  this  last  re- 
mark, but  for  once  was  not  wise  enough  to 
hold  her  tongue. 

c  Fancy  if  you  had  thrown  yourself  away 
on  a  muslin  frock  and  a  country  complex- 
ion. Harsh  red,  like  a  Ribston  pippin, 
wasn't  it,  Ambrose?' 

'  No  !  it  could  vie  with  yours.' 

'  Indeed  !'  cried  Alice. 

For  a  moment  she  lost  command  of  her 
features,  and  they  became  almost  ghastly 
in  their  distortion.     Had  Ambrose  caught 
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sight  of  that  expression,  he  would  have 
been  saved  much  pain  and  humiliation. 
But  the  lamp  had  not  been  brought,  and 
the  summer  evening  was  drawing  in.  Am- 
brose detected  nothing,  and  broke  the  short 
silence  by  saying, 

'Forgive  me,  Alice;  I'm  crotchety  to-day/ 

'You  shall  come  to  the  play,'  she  answer- 
ed. '  I  am  going  with  the  Clements,  and 
there  will  be  room  in  our  box.' 

But  Ambrose  did  not  care  to  be  seen 
with  the  Clements ;  they  were  not  in  his 
set.     So  he  made  an  excuse. 

1  Good-bye,  Alice,  for  the  present,'  said 
he.     '  A  pleasant  evening  to  you.' 

She  gave  him  both  hands,  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face. 

4  Who  was  angry  with  me  about  a  little 
country  maid?' 

c  I  wasn't  angry,'  said  Ambrose. 

'  Not  a  bit.  Tell  that  to  anyone  but  me. 
You  wounded  my  vanity.' 
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'*  You  have  no  vanity,'  said  Ambrose. 

1  Haven't  I  ? — Seriously  speaking,'  add- 
ed the  widow,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  can  you  be 
astonished  to  think  that  I,  who  know 
something  of  your  worth,  covet  a  rich  and 
distinguished  marriage  for  you.  What, 
would  you  be  tied  down  to  a  silly  senti- 
mental Miss  who  could  not  even  understand 
your  aspirations?  Your  wife  must  have 
money,  position,  and  if  possible  beauty. 
She  must  know  how  to  dress,  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  your  table  ...  in  short,  she  must 
be  presentable.' 

All  this  time  she  was  detaining  him  with 
her  soft  touch. 

'Where  is  this  paragon  to  be  found?' 
asked  Ambrose — c  except  of  course  in  Park 
Lane?' 

She  dropped  his  fingers  instantly,  and 
then  repented  doing  so  ;  for  she  saw  he 
had  meant  nothing. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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1  Where  ?'  she  answered — '  certainly  not 
in  Baybridge.' 

'Dear  friend,  you  have  got  Baybridge 
on  the  brain  to-night,'  he  answered,  rather 
coldly. — •  I  say,  Alice,  would  you  mind 
pinning  my  tie  at  the  back,  it  has  come  un- 
fastened.' 

She  managed  to  perform  the  simple  ser- 
vice, but  her  fingers  trembled.  When  he 
was  gone  she  stole  to  the  window,  and 
peered  out  furtively  while  he  stood  under- 
neath lighting  a  cigar.  Was  he  thinking  of 
her  ?  If  so,  he  would  look  up.  But  Ambrose 
walked  away  slowly  with  his  eyes  bent 
down.  His  step  did  not  seem  so  firm  and 
decided  as  usual. 

'  He's  thinking  of  that ,'  hissed  the 

watcher. 

She  consulted  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. A  quarter  to  seven  !  He  had  not 
stayed  more  than  half-an-hour. 

She  turned   to  the  glass,  and  surveyed 
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her  face  in  it  deliberately.  Yes,  she  was 
"beautiful,  but  it  was  the  beauty  of  marble. 
Nothing  of  the  dark  passion  that  now  con- 
sumed her  days  and  nights  was  to  be  seen  in 
those  straight  fine  features,  or  on  that  white 
brow.  She  flung  herself  down,  but  there 
was  nothing  sacred  in  her  sorrow.  She 
wept,  but  her  tears  washed  no  stains  aw  a)7. 
She  rose,  pale,  dishevelled ;  and  more  than 
ever  determined  to  bring  Ambrose  Jackson 
to  her  feet. 


N  A 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LOST  FAITH. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Kate  Tweedy 
was  an  enthusiastic  shopper.  Baybridge 
was  long  since  accustomed  to  see  her  en- 
cumbered with  little  parcels,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  for  her  to  drop  some  of 
these  at  her  friends'  houses,  and  to  pop  in 
at  all  hours  for  the  recovery  of  her  pro- 
perty. But  to  do  her  justice  it  must  be 
allowed  that  she  did  not  spend  much  money 
in  Baybridge ;  and  what  she  bought  was 
sure  to  come  in  handy  for  her  home.  This 
mania  of  hers  was  harmless  enough  in  its 
chronic  form  ;  but  now  and  then  came  an 
acute   attack,   and   nothing    would    serve 
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her  purpose  but  a  clay  in  London,  when 
her  expenses  were  wont  to  be  considerable. 
This  happened  once  a  year.  Formerly 
James  had  accompanied  her,  but  as  he  at 
length  narrowly  escaped  being  run  over  by 
an  omnibus,  his  wife  ordained  that  in 
future  he  should  stay  at  home,  and  mind 
the  children. 

On  the  whole  he  preferred  this  new  ar- 
rangement. He  promised  Kate  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  children  all  day  long,  and 
especially  to  keep  his  eyes  upon  that  re- 
markable child  Augusta.  His  responsi- 
bilities were  not  slight.  The  children  had 
grown  in  size,  but  not  in  wisdom.  They 
would  tear  their  clothes,  over-eat  them- 
selves, slide  head  first  down  the  bannisters, 
turn  the  water  on  in  the  bath-room,  pull 
up  the  plants  in  the  garden,  and  insist  upon 
making  toffee  and  jam  rolls  in  the  kitchen. 
Their  devoted  father  would  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of   their   iniquities.     But  even 
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this  was  better  than  being  dragged,  and 
hustled,  and  rushed  about  London.  James 
was  in  low  spirits.  What  is  known  as  a 
happy  event  was  to  be  expected  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  and  Mr.  Tweedy  was  sure  that 
he  would  be  presented  with  another  daugh- 
ter. Everything  else  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  this  infliction.  What  lesser  ills 
could  really  matter  to  the  father  of  half-a- 
dozen  girls  ! 

Mrs.  Tweedy  awoke  her  husband  at 
about  five  o'clock,  and  the  unfortunate 
person  had  to  get  up  without  delay.  Yet 
it  was  only  by  wonderful  activity  at  the 
last  moment  that  Kate  happened  to  catch 
the  nine  train. 

1  Go  back  to  the  children,  and  do  mind 
Augusta,'  were  her  parting  words. 

'  I  wish  the  dear  fellow  had  more  spirit,' 
she  murmured,  as  she  lost  sight  of  her 
husband.     She  little  suspected  how  much 
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spirit  the  long-suffering  man  would  soon 
display. 

'  If  it  should  be  a  boy,  he  would  be  dif- 
ferent/ she  said,  again. 

Mrs.  Tweedy  reached  London  at  ten, 
and  drove  straight  to  Bond  Street,  always 
the  centre  of  her  operations  during  these 
visits.  For  about  two  hours  she  revelled 
in  her  favourite  occupation,  and  then  it 
was  that  fate  led  her  wandering  steps  to- 
wards the  select  premises  occupied  by 
the  fashionable  lady-milliner,  the  rage  of 
the  season,  Madame  Melusine.  To  find 
herself  at  the  open  door  was  to  be  con- 
vinced that  she  had  not  a  thing  fit  to  put 
on  her  head,  and  that  she  must  have  a  new- 
bonnet.  Up  she  went,  and  to  her  surprise 
was  waited  on  by  a  tall,  aristocratic-look- 
ing woman  in  her  prime. 

4  Madame  Melusine'  was  a  well-known 
unmarried  lady  who  had  lost  her  consider- 
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able  fortune  in  the  Glasgow  bank.  She 
had  too  much  pride  to  play  the  role  of  the 
poor  relation.  So  she  turned  lady-milliner, 
and  here  she  was,  courteous,  with  an  ex- 
quisite taste,  and,  as  she  deserved  to  be, 
completely  successful. 

Kate  thought  she  had  never  seen  such 
ducks  of  bonnets.  She  longed  to  try  them 
all  on,  and  was  only  at  a  loss  which  to 
begin  with.  While  she  was  lavishing  her 
praises  on  these  works  of  art,  she  heard 
behind  her  a  softly-modulated  voice  saying, 

c  How  do  you  do,  Madame  Melusine  V 

Kate  turned  round,  and  was  at  once  ad- 
dressed by  the  new-comer. 

c  Mrs.  Tweedy !  This  is  a  treat.  It  is 
ages  since  we  met.' 

'  Mrs.  Murray,'  answered  Kate.  '  I  did 
not  think  you  would  know  me  again.' 

Alice  Murray  would  have  known  the 
countrified  little  woman  anywhere,  for  she 
never  forgot  a  face.     But  she  would  cer- 
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tainly  not  have  recognised  Mrs.  Tweedy 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  As  it  was, 
it  flashed  across  her  that  Kate  came  from 
Bay  bridge,  and  that  here  was  a  golden 
opportunity  to  glean  something  about 
Judith  Topham,  whom  she  so  utterly 
detested.  This  was  the  reason  why  Mrs. 
Murray's  smile  was  so  suave  and  engaging. 

'Are  you  staying  in  London  for  long?' 
she  asked. 

4  I'm  up  only  for  the  day,'  replied  the 
other,  with  a  rueful  glance  at  her  own 
dusty  travelling  dress,  and  at  her  grand 
friend's  splendour. 

c  Then  you  must  come  home  with  me, 
and  have  some  luncheon,'  said  the  widow. 

Kate  wondered,  but  she  accepted  the 
invitation  gladly,  asking  permission  to 
choose  her  bonnet  first. 

c  Take  my  advice,  and  leave  that  to 
Madame  Melusine,'  said  Mrs.  Murray.  I 
always  do.' 
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Madame  was  pleased,  and  gave  one  of 
her  rare  smiles.  She  inwardly  wished  that 
all  her  customers  were  equally  reasonable. 
It  was  useless  having  pretty  things  if 
people  came  and  chose  what  did  not  become 
them,  and  departed  and  then  looked  nothing 
short  of  frights  in  madame's  best  produc- 
tions. She  produced  a  bonnet  which  Kate 
Tweedy  at  once  pronounced  to  be  'just  the 
thing '  and  i  ravishing,'  and  received  direc- 
tions for  it  to  be  sent  to  Llewelyn  House, 
Baybridge. 

Kate  felt  very  proud  as  she  drove  side 
by  side  with  the  beautiful  widow,  and  more 
than  ever  ashamed  of  her  blue  serge  and 
of  her  freckles. 

But  Mrs.  Murray  could  be  charming  when 
she  chose,  and,  so  far  from  appearing  con- 
scious of  Mrs.  Tweedy's  inferiority,  over- 
whelmed her  visitor  with  polite  attentions. 
What  a  fortunate  meeting !  Dear  Mrs. 
Tweedy  did  not  look  a  day  older.     Dear 
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Mrs.  Tweedy  must  pay  a  visit  to  Wales  in 
the  autumn,  she  must  indeed  !  Dear  Mrs, 
Tweedy  must  fix  a  date,  and  suit  her  own  con- 
venience— Kate  was  enchanted,  and  could 
scarcely  answer  for  pleasure  and  excitement. 

After  luncheon,  the  widow  asked,  care- 
lessly, 'You  are  still  fond  of  living  at  Bay- 
bridge,  Mrs.  Tweedy  ?' 

1  It  suits  us,'  said  she,  humbly,  as  if  the 
fact  were  a  crime.  '  You  see,  I  have  five 
children.     Nora -' 

'What  sort  of  society  is  there  in  the 
place  ?'  interrupted  Alice  Murray,  sharply. 

Kate  was  hurt  that  the  mention  of  her 
children  should  excite  no  interest.  She 
was  not  sure  that  she  liked  Mrs.  Murray 
after  all.  But  she  obediently  gave  the 
names  of  several  families  in  Baybridgc. 
When  she  spoke  of  the  Tophams,  her  com- 
panion said,  languidly, 

'  Topham  ?  Topham  ?  I  fancy  I  have 
heard  of  them.' 
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'  It  must  have  been  of  Judith.' 
'Of  Judith?     And  may  I  ask  who   is 
Judith,  and  what  should  make  her  known?' 

I  She  is  the  elder  daughter,  and  is  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  our  part  of  the 
country.' 

'  Ah,  devoted  swains,  and  so  on  ?'  said 
the  widow. 

'  What  ?'  said  Kate. 

I I  mean,  she  is  a  flirt.' 

'  J  udith  ?  No.  You  have  been  mis- 
informed. Of  course  she  has  had  admirers 
— with  her  looks.' 

Mrs.  Murray  laughed,  not  very  plea- 
santly. 

'Now  I  am  curious,'  she  said,  'to  hear 
what  a  rural  beauty  may  be  like.  An  idle 
curiosity,  dear  Mrs.  Tweedy,  but  please 
indulge  it.  Begin  with  her  appearance,  go 
on  with  her  manners,  and  end  with  her 
lovers.  It  will  be  quite  like  reading  an 
idyll,  and  so  very  amusing.' 
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There  was  something  quick  and  nervous 
about  the  fair  woman's  gaiety  which  Kate 
Tweedy  must  have  noticed  had  she  not 
been  so  eager  to  sing  the  praises  of  her 
favourite  Judith. 

'I  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  her,  Mrs. 
Murray,'  she  began.  '  Let  me  see.  Judith 
is  about  your  height,  and  has  much  the 
same  figure.' 

'  Really  !'  said  the  widow.  '  Naturally 
she  doesn't  know  how  to  dress.' 

'  She  doesn't  wear  such  expensive  clothes 
as  you  do,'  said  Kate,  innocently.  c  The 
Tophams  have  lost  all  their  money  ;  but 
everything  Judith  puts  on,  I  don't  know 
how  or  why,  seems  to  become  her.  There's 
a  sort  of  refinement  and  easy  grace  in 
Judith  that  wins  one's  heart  at  once.  She 
is  not  demonstrative,  perhaps,  but  so  sym- 
pathetic. She  has  brown  hair  and  hazel 
eyes — such  eyes,  Mrs.  Murray — and  the 
most  lovely  mouth  imaginable. 
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'  I  don't  like  small  mouths,'  said  Mrs. 
Murray  ;  c  they  have  no  character.1 

1  Oh !  but  she  has  character.  I  can 
assure  you  she  has  firmness  and  determina- 
tion in  any  good  cause.  For  all  that,  she 
is  the  most  gentle,  unselfish  creature.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Murray,  I  wish  you  knew  Judith !' 

'  I  am  hardly  likely  to  have  that  honour,' 
■  answered  the  widow,  softly,  with  a  quiver 
of  her  upper  lip.  c  She  would  scarcely  be 
received  in  my  set.' 

c  You  mean  because  she's  so  poor?'  said 
Mrs.  Tweedy.  i  It  will  be  different  when 
she's  married,  though.' 

'  You  don't  say  that — that — the  girl  is, 
in  fact,  presentable  ?' 

It  struck  her  listener  all  of  a  sudden  that 
Mrs.  Murray  must  be  jealous.  Kate  remem- 
bered, what  had  been  driven  out  of  her 
head  by  the  novelty  of  her  position,  the 
reports  concerning  Ambrose  and  the  widow, 
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which  had  been  flying  about  Baybridge. 
She  could  not  resist  saying, 

'  I  believe  you  know  Mr.  Jackson.  He  is 
particular,  is  he  not?  And  yet  even  he 
has  no  fault  to  find  with  Judith  Topham. 
He  proposed  to  her,  you  may  have  heard?' 

The  widow  saw  that  she  was  detected. 

1  Yes,'  said  she,  smiling,  '  and  to  be  can- 
did .  .  .  for  I  have  taken  a  great  liking  for 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Tweedy  ...  it  was  because  I 
had  heard  of  this  fancy  of  young  Jackson's 
that  I  wanted  to  know  something  about 
the  girl.  Ambrose  Jackson  is  a  protege  of 
mine,  you  must  understand,  and  I  don't 
mean  him  to  spoil  his  future  by  falling  a 
victim ' 

c  Judith  is  not  that  sort,'  interrupted 
Kate,  hotly.  c  Hasn't  she  refused  him  ? 
She  is  frank  and  good.' 

4  I've  nothing  to  say  against  her,  I'm 
sure, — especially   if  she    has    your    good 
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opinion,'  murmured  the  widow.  '  But  the 
truth  is — I  intend  to  marry  Mr.  Jackson.' 

1  You  !'  cried  Kate,  aghast. 

4  To  somebody  worth  while,'  hastily  put 
in  Mrs.  Murray,  cursing  the  awkwardness 
of  her  last  sentence.  '  He  will  be  a  some- 
body, and  this  country  intrigue  would 
drag  him  down.  I  should  be  relieved  to 
hear  that  this — what's  her  name — Miss 
Topham  was  to  be  married  to — - — ' 

c  To  Mr.  Sutton  ?'  cried  Kate. 

Mrs.  Murray  had  never  heard  the  name  % 
but  she  answered,  aptly  enough,  c  Yes,  to 
Mr.  Sutton,'  and  waited  for  what  her  com- 
panion would  say  further. 

Now  Mrs.  Tweedy  had  long  been  exer- 
cised in  her  mind  about  Will  and  Judith. 
She  did  not  like  being  puzzled,  and 
puzzled  she  had  been  ever  since  Ambrose 
Jackson's  dismissal.  Why  had  Judith  not 
accepted  him?  This  question  was  the 
plague   of    Mrs.    Tweedy 's    existence    for 
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many  a  month.  At  last  she  saw  her  way 
to  answering  it.  Judith  had  all  alono; 
loved  Will  Sutton — that  was  her  solution. 
To  take  a  theory  into  her  head,  and  to 
consider  it  established  beyond  dispute  was 
one  and  the  same  thing  to  Kate  Tweedy. 
And,  when  the  Tophains  went  to  Kadalls, 
she  considered  their  departure  an  addi- 
tional and  positive  proof  of  her  new  theory. 
Judith  would  not  have  gone  to  Will's 
place  unless  she  meant  to  marry  Will.  So 
reasoned  Kate,  and,  as  she  did  not  realize 
how  indispensable  the  change  was  for  Mrs. 
Topham,  the  reasoning  was  not  so  bad  in 
itself.  Kate  hungered  for  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  When  she  began  to 
talk  to  her  companion,  she  felt  at  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but,  after  detecting  the  widow 
in  a  want  of  uprightness,  she  was  more  at 
her  ease.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Murray,  however 
little  she  pretended  to  know  of  Judith's 
affairs,  knew  something  definite  about  Will 
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Sutton's  chances.  Hence  Kate's  allusion 
to  them. 

'  Judith  can  hardly  refuse  him  after 
going  to  Radalls  ?' 

'  I  must  say  it  looks  very  much  like 
taking  a  peep  at  one's  future  home,'  hazard- 
ed the  widow,  and  waited  again.  It  might 
be  possible  for  her  to  play  a  grand  coup. 

Kate  was  convinced  that  Mrs.  Murray 
knew  all  about  it,  and  said  as  much.  Alice 
smiled,  and  half  shook  her  head. 

;  I'm  dying  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
any  positive  engagement,'  said  the  visitor. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Tweedy,'  was  the  answer, 
- 1  should  like  to  oblige  you ;  but  confi- 
dences are  confidences.' 

This  was  quite  enough  for  Kate.  She 
had  fallen  in  a  trap  like  this  before.  There 
was  an  engagement.  The  widow  knew 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  and  calculated 
that  the  lie  she  had  so  cunningly  set  afloat 
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would  not  be  long  in  reaching  Ambrose. 
She  had  gained  her  object,  and  set  about 
getting  rid  of  her  visitor. 

i  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  go  and  dress  ?' 
she  said,  rising.  '  I  have  an  appointment 
at  three.' 

'  One  moment,'  said  Kate.     ;  1  must  tell 

you  about  my  children.     Nora ' 

'  Children  don't  interest  me,'  said  the 
other,  coldly. 

Kate  absolutely  gasped. 
c  Mine  would,'  she  protested.    L  They  are 
not  like  other  people's.     Every] >ocly  says  so. 

Augusta  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable ' 

1  Mrs.  Tweedy,'  interrupted  the  widow, 
icily,  '  I  have  told  you  that  I  hate  chil- 
dren. Good-bye.'  And,  with  the  stiffest 
of  bows  to  Mrs.  Tweedy,  she  just  touched 
the  bell,  and  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

Kate  was  well-nigh  choking,  not  at  the 
insolence,  but  at  the  want  of  heart.    Hates 

o  2 
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children !  What  a  wretch !  And  Mrs. 
Tweedy  grasped  her  umbrella,  and  her 
purse,  and  a  parcel  of  gloves,  and  a 
parcel  of  cheap  lace,  and  a  parcel  of  odds 
and  ends,  and  stalked  downstairs  and  out 
of  the  house,  and  shook  the  dust  off 
her  feet.  Nor  did  she  recover  her 
composure  until  she  had  sat  panting 
for  a  quarter-of-an-hour  on  a  seat  in  the 
park. 

Mrs.  Murray,  besides  being  favoured  by 
fortune,  had  played  her  cards  well.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  given  Kate  Tweedy  an  in- 
sight into  her  real  character  ;  but  for  that 
she  did  not  care  a  fig.  She  rather  enjoyed 
it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  tiger  cat 
enjoys  exhibiting  its  claws  and  fangs. 
But  she  gained  two  important  objects. 
She  successfully  upheld  the  pretence  of 
the  platonic  attachment ;  in  this  respect 
Mrs.  Tweedy  was  completely  hoodwinked. 
And  she  had  sent  a  message  (her  action 
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amounted  to  that)  to  Ambrose  which 
would  make  him  lose  faith  in  Judith.  He 
would  find  out  that  he  had  been  duped, 
but  onlv  when  it  was  too  late.  Ambrose 
was  hers.  He  would  recoil  from  shattered 
hopes,  and  give  full  rein  to  his  ambition. 
Mrs.  Murray  stepped  into  her  victoria  in  a 
very  contented  frame  of  mind.  She  saw 
Kate  Tweedy  sitting  in  the  park,  and  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  ignoring  her 
existence. 

As  for  Kate,  when  her  indignation  had 
somewhat  subsided,  she  was  incapable  of 
keeping  to  herself  the  news  she  had  gather- 
ed. Conversation  was  the  only  safety-valve 
for  her  present  condition.  Was  there  any 
chance  of  finding  the  busy  Ambrose  in  ? 
Would  she  ever  dare  to  tell  him  of  Judith's 
engagement  ? 

Kate  gave  a  jump  of  astonishment 
which  amused  the  passers-by.  She  had  al- 
together forgotten  that  a  visit  to  Ambrose 
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was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  day.  She  had 
no  more  head  than  a  hairpin,  but  she  now 
remembered  having  promised  Mrs.  Jack- 
son to  pay  Ambrose  a  visit,  and  to  see  how 
he  looked,  Mrs.  Jackson  had  noticed  that 
her  son's  letters  had  lately  been  less 
cheerful ;  he  had  not  been  to  Baybridge 
for  some  time,  and  she  feared  he  was  over- 
working himself.  Mrs.  Tweedy  gladly 
undertookthe  commission.  And,  now  when 
the  news  in  her  was  crying  for  utterance, 
she  felt  that  her  having  done  so  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance. 

'  Drive  me  to  Jermyn  Street,'  she  said  to- 
the  cabman.     '  What  is  the  fare  ?' 

The  man  looked  at.  his  customer  and 
answered  two  shillings.  She  raised  no 
objection,  she  imagined  that,  by  always 
asking  beforehand,  she  could  not  be  im- 
posed on. 

Ambrose  Jackson  sat  in  his  room,  alone. 
Energetic,    self-helpful  though    he  was,, 
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the  young  secretary  had  not  succeeded  in 
treading  care  underfoot.  It  sprang  up  and 
met  him  at  every  corner.  He  was  living 
far  beyond  his  means  and  his  earnings. 
He  did  not  waste  his  resources ;  but  he 
moved  among  men  who  had  large  incomes, 
and  who,  in  some  cases,  did  not  hesitate  to 
pit  the  influence  that  money  will  always 
command  against  one  immeasurably 
superior  in  ability.  Bills  poured  in  ; 
tradesmen  heard  that  his  credit  was 
shaken,  and  swooped  down  upon  him  with- 
out mercy.  He  had  been  forced  to  ask 
Mr.  Mackintosh  for  an  advance,  on  his 
salary — the  step  appeared  to  him  a  deep 
humiliation.  He  could  turn  to  no  one  for 
aid.  His  were  all  fair-weather  friends  ;  and 
if  a  storm  came  he  must  face  it  alone.  This 
was  his  own  doing  ;  the  weak  to  the  Avail 
was  the  motto  he  had  held  aloft  through- 
out. 

And,  while  his  pride  was  thus  mortified, 
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lie  suffered  even  more  in  his  affections. 
Judith  was  still  empress  of  his  restless, 
striving  heart.  He  might  have  gone  back 
to  her,  and  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
confessed  that  his  creed  was  false, — hers, 
divine.  But  he  had  not  enough  generosity 
for  this,  not  as  yet.  He  loved  her,  he 
idolized  her ;  but  he  could  not  forgive  her 
refusal,  or  risk  its  repetition.  Yet  she  shed 
an  influence  over  his  darkest  hours.  She 
stood  between  him  and  self,  pointing  to  the 
nobler  path  ending  in  across — a  bright  and 
guardian  angel. 

But  for  this  vision  which  haunted  him 
with  sweetness,  he  would  long  ago  have 
asked  Alice  Murray  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
that  he  supposed  she  was  fond  of  him  or 
that  he  was  fond  of  her,  but  because  the 
marriage  would  be,  in  many  ways,  conve- 
nient. Ambrose  knew  that  Mrs.  Murray's 
income  would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  him 
just  at  this  crisis,  but  he  tried  to  have  no 
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scruples  about  marrying  for  that  help.  He 
argued  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  a  one- 
sided bargain.  He  conld  offer  Mrs.  Murray 
a  position  she  could  not  easily  obtain  with- 
out him.  He  could  put  up  with  the  Smith- 
sonian taint.  He  could  provide  what  is  not 
always  to  be  bought,  a  strong,  protecting 
arm  and  sound  counsel.  Plausible  argu- 
ments !  But  when  were  such  wanting  to 
one  willing  to  justify  himself.  'Plainly 
stated,'  murmured  Ambrose  now, '  I  sell  my- 
self and  services  for  my  share  in  seven  thou- 
sand a-year.  Xo,  no,  I  have  not  sunk  to 
that  yet.  As  long  as  Judith  remains  un- 
married I  will  be  true,  not  only  to  her,  but 
to  my  own  heart  and  conscience.' 

Ambrose  started  up  and  shook  himself 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind.  Seeing  Mrs.  Tweedy  alight  outside, 
lie  went  to  the  hall-door  and  ushered  her 
into  his  room,  and  relieved  her  of  her  vari- 
ous encumbrances. 
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c  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Tweedy/ 
he  said,  cordially.  And  after  asking  about 
his  mother,  and  receiving  a  satisfactory 
account,  he  added :  c  And  how  is  Mr. 
Tweedy,  and  how  are  the  children  ?  What 
has  my  favourite,  Miss  Augusta,  been  doing 
lately?' 

Mrs.  Tweedy  took  off  her  mantle,  and 
then  poured  forth  an  eulogy  on  Augusta 
until  obliged  to  pause  for  breath.  At  last 
it  occurred  to  Kate  that  her  important 
news  wanted  telling.  She  hoped  Ambrose 
might  assist  her  by  asking  after  the  Top- 
hams.  Disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
she  flung  herself  in  medias  res,  exclaiming, 

'  Have  you  heard  about  Judith  ?' 

'  Is  she  in  town?'  asked  he,  hastily. 

'  Oh,  no  ;  they  are  all  at  Radalls.' 

'  Radalls  ?     Where  is  that  ?' 

'  Why,  Mr.  Sutton's  place.' 

'Sutton's.     Is  he  with  them?' 
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'  If  I  thought  it  would  have  distressed 
you '  said  Mrs.  Tweedy. 

c  I  am  not  distressed,'  replied  Ambrose. 
w  Please  answer  my  question.  Is  he  with 
her  now  ?' 

'  Haven't  you  heard  of  their  engagement?' 
stuttered  Mrs.  Tweedy,  quite  alarmed  at 
his  deep  tone  and  earnest  manner. 

'  Engagement  ?  No  !  Who  told  you  they 
were  engaged  ?' 

Mrs.  Tweedy  for  once  tried  to  be  pru- 
dent, and  said  nothing  about  Mrs.  Murray. 
Her  answer  took  a  more  dangerous  form. 

L  Everybody  is  talking  about  it,'  said  she. 

'A  pity,' said  Ambrose,  softly.  'He  is 
too  old  by  twenty  years.  Twenty  years  is 
a  long  time,  Mrs.  Tweedy.  Engaged  to 
Will  Sutton.  A  pity  !  look  at  it  which 
way  you  will,  it  is  a  pity  indeed.'  And  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast. 

Kate  was  not  prepared  to  see  Ambrose  so 
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moved.  She  had  always  thought  him  world- 
ly and  wanting  in  feeling.  But  she  now 
saw  that  Judith  had  been  much  to  him. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Jackson.' 

c  Not  at  all.  You  have  done  me  a  kind- 
ness. My  eyes  are  opened  now.  She  loved 
Sutton  from  the  first.' 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Mrs.  Tweedy.  And 
she  thought  it  best  to  make  preparations 
for  departure. 

L  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?'  said  Am- 
brose, as  he  shook  hands.  c  Say  nothing  of 
what  has  passed  between  us,  not  even  to 
my  mother.' 

'  I  promise,'  said  Kate,  with  eyes  full  of 
sympathy. 

c  Kiss  the  children  for  me,'  said  Ambrose. 
6  And  again,  many  thanks  for  your  visit.' 

As  Mrs.  Tweedy  drove  away  she  could 
not  get  over  a  certain  uneasiness — as  if 
she  had  done  some  harm  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy. 
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' 1  wish  I  hadn't  met  that  woman  at 
Madame  Melusine's,'  said  she.  '  Hates 
children  !  Oh,  may  I  never  set  eyes  on 
the  wretch  again.' 

An  hour  later  Ambrose,  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  dressed  with  the  greatest  care, 
hailed  a  hansom,  and  said  to  the  driver, 

'  Number  —  Park  Lane.' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


IN  THE  TOILS. 


The  clock  on  Mrs.  Murray's  mantelpiece 
struck  half-nast  five. 

i. 

The  widow  hastily  entered,  tore  off  her 
gloves,  dragged  off  her  bonnet,  and  sat 
down  in  gloomy  dejection  with  a  hand  on 
each  knee,  and  her  elbows  out.  It  was 
wonderful  what  ungainly  attitudes  she 
would  fall  into  when  she  lost  her  temper, 
and  was  not  under  observation. 

Mrs.  Murray  had  been  to  call  upon  Lady 
Danvers  (whose  husband,  as  already  stated, 
represented  Baybridge  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest).  The  room  was  full,  and 
Mrs.  Murray  found  herself  sitting  close  to 
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Jane,  Countess  of  Dartrey.     Mrs   Murray 

adored  countesses,  and  hankered  for  an  in- 
troduction. Her  hostess  had  only  one 
fault,  a  wish  to  oblige  everybody,  and  most 
imprudently,  in  reply  to  the  widow's  mean- 
ing smile,  began,  '  Dear  Lady  Dartrey,  may 
I  ' — and  the  formula  died  away  as  usual 
until  the  speaker  ended  with — '  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray.'    The  introduction  had  taken  place. 

Lady  Dartrey  cast  a  reproachful  look 
at  her  friend  Margaret  Dan  vers,  who 
felt  she  had  behaved  badly.  Lady  Dar- 
trey was  a  gentlewoman  both  by  birth 
and  by  instinct,  and  she  exchanged  a  few 
civilities  with  Mrs.  Murray.  But  she  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  between  them 
there  Avas  a  great  gulf  fixed.  A  lady  knows 
how  to  repel  an  impertinence  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  lady. 

The  widow  came  home,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  little  mind,  brooded  over  this 
treatment.      More   than  ever  she  needed 
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Ambrose.  He  would  soon  '  bring  that 
stuck-up  woman  to  her  senses.'  But  Alice 
was  no  longer  so  sanguine  about  the  result 
of  her  manoeuvre  with  Kate  Tweedy.  It 
had  struck  her  since  that  Ambrose  was  not 
likely  to  take  any  important  step  on 
account  of  mere  gossip.  He  would  find 
out  the  truth  of  it  first.  There  was  much 
in  this,  but  it  was  not  gossip  which  had 
convinced  Ambrose,  it  was  that  fact  which 
even  Mrs.  Tweedy  could  not  have  fabri- 
cated, that  all  the  Tophams  were  at 
Raclalls. 

The  widow's  sharp  ear  caught  a  step  in 
the  hall.  She  had  barely  time  to  arrange 
her  hair  in  the  glass  before  Ambrose  stood 
beside  her. 

L  Well,  Alice,'  exclaimed  he ;  but  there 
was  something  forced  and  unnatural  in  his 
manner,  and  his  voice,  usually  so  firm  and 
ringing,  was  unsteady  now. 

'  That  little  fool  of  a  woman  told  him  at 
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once,  thought  Alice.  Yes,  he  knows  ;  he  is 
desperate 

'  I've  just  come  from  Lady  Dan  vers,'  said 
she,  by  way  of  beginning  the  conversation; 
for  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk. 

'  Ah,  indeed.     Sir  Hugh  there  ?' 

'No,  he's  at  Baybridge.' 

'  When  is  the  old  fogey  going  to  give  up 
the  game  ?' 

c  Parliament  ?  Not  while  he  lives,  I 
expect.  Never  mind  that,  Ambrose.  Your 
friends  will  find  a  seat  for  you  somewhere 
else.' 

'  I  have  interest  in  Baybridge,'  said  he  ; 
but  he  spoke  very  wearily,  and  there  was 
another  long  pause. 

'I  met  the  Countess  of  Dartrey,'  continu- 
ed Alice  ;  '  charming  woman.' 

1  So  you  met  Lady  Dartrey,'  said  he, 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  correct- 
ing the  little  impropriety. 

She  flushed,  but  smiled  for  all  that. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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c  Charming  woman,'  she  repeated. 

'  I'm  glad  she  was  civil  to  you,'  answered 
he.  '  It  is  good  to  have  friends  in  high 
places.  Alice,  I  think  there's  nothing  in 
the  world  worth  living  for  but  power.  All 
else  plays  one  false.  Dearest  hopes  crumble 
to  dust.  A  lie  is  written  on  the  fairest, 
most  honoured  brows.  Where  our  hope 
rested  on  the  broadest  foundations,  it  is 
shaken  down.' 

'  My  friend,'  said  Alice,  as  she  passed 
her  cold  fingers  over  his  burning  fore- 
head, '  something  has  vexed  you.  You 
are  not  yourself.  Your  head  is  on 
fire.  There — sit  down,  and  shut  your 
eyes.' 

He  obeyed  mechanically.  The  widow 
took  up  a  scent  spray,  and,  kneeling  down 
beside  him,  cooled  his  temples.  Then  she 
rang  the  bell  for  tea ;  and  pretended  not  to 
notice  his  distress.     He  felt  the  necessity 
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for  calmness,  and  at  last  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  hers,  and  said, 

'  Alice,  grant  me  a  favour  ?' 

4  Willingly.' 

'Listen  to  a  dream  that  I  have  had,  more 
than  once.' 

c  Yes?'  replied  his  platonic  admirer. 

1  You  have  often  rallied  me  about  Judith 
Topham,  and  I  have  put  you  off  lightly.  I 
loved  her,  I  loved  her !  She  was  like  a 
fresh  sea-breeze  to  me ;  I  forgot  no  word 
she  spoke,  her  voice  echoed  in  my  ears  long- 
after  she  was  gone.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  did  not  realise  her  full  worth. 
Lately,  I  knew  her  to  be  incomparable. 
And,  Alice,  to  come  to  my  dream  ;  my 
dream  was  that  I  might  be  hers  and  she 
mine,  and  that  no  one  should  come  be- 
tween us.  The  dream  will  visit  me  no  more, 
my  friend.' 

'No?'  said  Mrs.  Murray.  'Has  she  prov- 
ed faithless  ?' 

i>2 
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1  Yes,  faithless,  not  to  any  promise  be- 
tween us,  but  to  the  love  she  bore  me.' 

'  Forget  her,  dear  Ambrose.' 

L  From  this  moment  I  do,'  he  answered. 
'  I  would  not  have  spoken  of  her  now,  ex- 
cept that  I  might  be  just  to  you.' 

'To  me  ?' 

1  Yes,  to  you.  Before  I  came  here  this 
evening,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  you  a 
question.  But  I  could  not  do  that  with- 
out confessing  what  my  love  for  Judith  has 
been.  You  know  now  that  I  have  loved — 
and  forgotten  her. — Alice,  will  you  be  my 
wife  ?' 

To  bear  defeat  well  is  a  common  quality, 
but  to  be  moderate  in  success  marks  the 
superior  mind.  Alice  Murray,  in  her  con- 
temptible line  of  intrigue,  had  that  superi- 
ority. Yet  it  was  all  she  could  do  now  to 
prevent  herself  from  springing  up  with  a 
cry  of  exultation.  She  had  expected  this 
result.     But  it  had  come  with  overwhelm- 
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ing  suddenness.  She  kept  silence,  and  held 
her  head  down ;  she  had  done  so  when  her 
first  husband  proposed.  And  she  was  quiet- 
ly deciding  what  to  say  and  do  while  Am- 
brose, who  supposed  her  still  struck  dumb 
with  surprise,  continued  : 

c  Forgive  me,  Alice,  if  I  have  startled 
you.  Of  course  you  must  be  astonished.  I 
know  that  this  subject  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned between  us.  But,  though  I  have 
broken  the  letter  of  our  agreement,  I  am 
not  going  to  break  its  spirit.  You  have 
told  me  a  hundred  times  over  that  you 
hate  sentiment.  So  do  I.  Sentiment  is  for 
children,  not  for  us.  I  offer  you  my  hand 
and  energy  to  make  our  interests  identical, 
and,  if  you  consent,  I  will  ensure  you  a 
position  and  notoriety  for  which  other 
women  have  longed  in  vain.  We  are 
young,  we  are  strong.  We  have  the  world 
before  us.  Beauty,  wealth,  ambition — 
what  can  be  withheld  from  these  ?' 
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Alice  Murray  was  worldly,  intriguing, 
heartless.  Such  an  emotion  as  could  glow 
in  Judith's  breast  could  not  be  hers,  even 
in  imagination.  But  the  woman  in  her 
was  not  altogether  quenched.  She  had  a 
woman's  longing  for  worship  of  some  sort 
or  other  from  a  man.  She  had  been  wil- 
ling to  win  Ambrose  on  any  terms,  but 
now,  when  it  came  to  the  push,  she  was 
appalled  at  the  cold,  business-like  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  their  union.  She 
had  not  the  charity  to  perceive  that  the 
Ambrose  now  speaking  to  her  was  a  mere 
counterfeit,  a  mere  distortion  produced  by 
disappointment.  She  thought  him  sordid 
when,  in  reality,  he  was  despairingly 
wretched. 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
sobbed  hysterically.  For  a  moment  all  her 
arts  forsook  her  Then  she  caught  her  cue, 
and  began  once  more  to  act. 
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i  How  did  you  find  out  my  secret  ?'  she 
murmured. 

Ambrose  felt  as  if  the  floor  was  rocking 
beneath  him.  The  soft,  clinging  fingers  of 
this  woman  paralysed  his  very  thoughts. 
He  had  expected  a  mild,  cold  surprise,  and 
found  the  most  passionate  abandonment. 

'Your  secret?'  he  asked, almost  inaudibly. 

'  Yes,  that  I  loved  you.  I  didn't  know 
it  myself  at  first,  fancy  that.  It  dawned 
upon  me  suddenly,  and  ever  since — oh, 
Ambrose,  don't  turn  away,  let  me  hide  my 
face.  I  had  made  such  fun  of  love  and 
lovers,  and  protested  so  often  that  nothing 
could  move  my  heart,  that  my  secret  was 
a  despair  to  me.  I  feared  you  would  find 
it  out,  and  laugh  at  your  poor  Alice. — Yes, 
Ambrose,  I  will  marry  you  ;  I  give  you 
hand  for  hand,  heart  for  heart,  life  for 
life.  Say  once  more  that  you  do  so  love 
me.' 
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The  actress  was  lost  in  the  woman,  real- 
ity left  pretence  far  behind.  Her  voice 
shook,  her  tears  fell  like  rain,  her  arms 
closed  round  Ambrose  with  all  the  ardour 
of  possession. 

He  shuddered  as  if  a  corpse  had  risen  to 
life  and  embraced  him.  A  horrible  giddi- 
ness and  nausea  overtook  him.  A  sense  of 
utter,  eternal  poverty  thronged  on  him,  as 
if  he  had  lost  his  soul.  He  had  not  dream- 
ed that  Alice  would  ever  claim  love.  He 
might  say  that  he  would  forget  Judith, 
never  speak  of  her,  never  allow  a  thought 
of  her  to  linger  in  his  brain.  But  he  would 
never  love  another  ;  he  would  like,  when  he 
was  an  old  man,  bowed  with  such  honours 
as  his  strength  could  win,  to  say  to  himself 
that,  in  this  lame,  halting  way,  he  had  still 
been  true  to  Judith. 

Yet  he  could  not  fling  off  these  fetters 
of  flesh  and  blood  that  were  linked  round 
him.     He  had  to  answer  his   bride's  ques- 
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tion,  'Did  he  so  love  her?'  What  Am- 
brose suffered  in  that  moment — may  it 
not  be  taken  as  a  drop  in  the  cup  of  ex- 
piation ? 

'  I  will  do  my  duty  to  you,  Alice.' 

'  You  will  love  me,  darling?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  It  was  not  gracious ';  but  Alice  was 
content,  perforce.  She  had  the  wit  not  to 
prolong  the  scene,  and  released  him. 

She  even  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sofa  ;  and  again  looked  down.  She  twined 
her  hands  together  with  the  pretty  em- 
barrassment of  seventeen.  She  might  not 
care  for  modesty,  but  she  did  care  for  its 
appearance.  She  regretted  now  the  vehem- 
ent outburst  in  which  she  had  indulged. 
She  believed  that  Ambrose  was  the  soul  of 
honour  in  spite  of  his  hardness,  and  that 
his  word  would  be  to  him  a  binding  law  ; 
but  she  judged  it  wise  not  to  try  him  too 
severely,  till  after  they  were  married.     He 
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was  sure  to  make  some  generous  remark 
about  their  future  money  arrangements, 
and  Alice  determined  to  snatch  the  full 
advantage  from  his  generosity.  She  would 
hold  on  to  every  penny.  A  day  might 
come  when  Ambrose  writhed  under  her 
yoke,  and  it  would  be  useful  for  her  to 
have  command  of  the  purse.  Yes,  once 
they  were  married,  even  this  man's  strength 
should  be  subject  to  her.  But  for  the 
present  his  chains  must  seem  like  garlands. 

'Now  that  I  have  got  over  the  first 
shock  of  joy,  Ambrose,'  said  she,  c  I'm  not 
going  to  bother  you  with  any  woman's 
nonsense.  My  nerves  were  to  blame  just 
now.  Let  us  talk  about  the  future,  and 
what  we  can  gain  from  it.  I  am  going  to 
make  all  sorts  of  plans  and  suggestions, 
and  you  are  to  play  monitor.' 

She  intended  to  say  mentor,  and  the  slip 
won  a  smile  from  Ambrose.  Her  new  atti- 
tude was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  him. 
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•  You're  laughing  at  me ;  I  Ye  said 
something  not  wise.  Never  mind,  I'm 
ready  to  be  corrected,  as  you  will  find 
out.  I  promise  you  shall  be  the  only  one 
to  see  my  weak  points.  You  shall  never 
be  ashamed  of  your  wife,  Ambrose.' 

'  Nor  you  of  your  husband,'  replied  he, 
laughing  almost.  'Let  me  hear  some  of 
those  plans  ?' 

She  held  up  her  finger  prettily,  and  said, 

1  First  of  all,  then,  the  head  offices  of  the 
Company  are  in  London.  We  must  buy 
or  take  on  lease  a  good  house  where  we 
can  entertain  people  likely  to  be  creditable 
and  useful.  Our  place  in  Wales  will  be 
only  for  the  dull  part  of  the  year.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?' 

Ambrose  winced.  It  was  unbearable 
that  this  woman  was  treating  him  with 
delicacy.  He  would  much  sooner  she  had 
said,  '/must  buy  a  house,'  and  '  My  place 
in  Wales.' 
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'  Alice,1  said  lie,  c  let  us  understand  each 
other.  Your  property  remains  your  own 
now  and  in  the  future  in  every  sense  of  the 
words.  I  will  buy  a  house  for  you,  I  will 
see  you  are  not  cheated.  Your  property 
shall  yield  every  farthing  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield.  Your  wealth  shall  advance 
our  common  cause,  but  shall  not  enrich 
me  personally.' 

This  was  a  fine  distinction,  and  Ambrose 
inwardly  despised  his  own  sophistry. 

c  As  you  please,'  said  the  widow.  '  But 
I  think  you  unkind  and  disagreeable.' 

He  thought  her  sincere.  She  looked 
very  beautiful  as  she  spoke.  Ambrose 
bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and,  while 
her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  she  pro- 
tested, 

6  Not  bad,  for  unsentimental  people,'  said 
she. 

The  young  politician's  spirits  rose ;  his 
qualms  of  conscience  and  of  feeling  passed 
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away ;  and  he  began  to  enjoy  in  prospect 
the  advantages  of  his  new  position.  One 
thing  only  had  hitherto  checked  him  in  his 
onward  path  :  poverty.  He  was  no  longer 
poor.  The  last  barrier  to  his  ambition 
had  gone  down.  He  could  with  prudent 
management  hold  his  own  now,  and,  while 
glad  of  the  aid  of  money,  easily  pass  by 
those  who  relied  upon  that  aid  alone. 

True,  as  far  as  his  companion  for  life 
went,  Ambrose  had  not  realised  his  heart's 
desire.  Such  communion  as  he  might 
have  enjoyed  with  Judith  was  lost.  Never 
— never  again  could  the  charm  of  her 
presence  bring  him  peace.  But  for  this  he 
was  not  to  blame  ;  as  long  as  Judith  had 
remained  free,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
marriage  with  Alice  Murray  had  been 
powerless  to  seduce  him. 
.  Ambrose  never  dreamed  of  compar- 
ing her  to  Judith.  Still,  the  widow's 
worst  points  were  unknown  to  him.     The 
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gravest  charge  that  he  brought  against  her 
was,  that  she  was  second-rate.  The  man, 
in  spite  of  all  his  shortcomings,  had  a 
certain  nobility  of  mind  which  could  not 
descend  to  grasp  her  meanness.  He  was 
comparatively  poor,  she  was  rich  and  had 
accepted  him,  and  therefore  Ambrose  .  .  . 
who  did  not  understand  how  firm  a  grasp 
she  intended  to  lay  upon  her  own  money, 
and  what  a  price  she  was  prepared  to  pay 
for  her  passion's  sake  .  .  .  thought  her  dis- 
interested. Straightforward  himself  (ex- 
cept when  warped  by  her  influence),  he 
did  not  look  for  deceit  in  her.  Besides, 
after  all  said  and  done,  Ambrose  was  still 
very  young,  and  older  and  wiser  men  than 
he  have  been  beguiled  by  women  such  as 
Alice  Murray.  She  was  second-rate,  he 
admitted,  but  she  had  wits,  and  if  she 
could  do  nothing  else,  could  dress  well, 
hold  her  tongue,  and  look  pretty  and 
engaging, 
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Ambrose  had  an  import  ant  dinner  en- 
gagement, and  rose  to  go. 

'  Alice,'  he  said,  '  you  have  placed  your- 
self in  my  keeping,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
worthy  of  the  trust.  I  will  be  here  early 
to-morrow,  and,  by-the-by,  if  in  the  mean- 
time Lord  Hobanob  should  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, I  should  say  not  at  home  if  I 
were  you.' 

'  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  dear  Ambrose. 
But  I  thought  the  old  fellow  might  be 
useful  to  you.  He  has  some  property  near 
Baybridge,  as  you  know.' 

'Yes,  he  has  some  influence  there,'  said 
Ambrose  ;  '  but  I  think  he  is  too  indifferent 
to  exert  it.  In  any  case,  I  would  sooner 
forfeit  every  chance  I  may  have  in  that 
direction  than  allow  Lord  Hobanob  to  pay 
one  visit  to  the  woman  to  whom  I  am 
going  to  give  my  name.' 

Alice  checked  a  frown,  saying, 

4  Why  do  you  think  so  very  badly  of 
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him  ?  But,  of  course,  I  won't  see  him 
again.  It  will  be  one  bore  the  less ;  I 
only  thought  he  might  be  useful.' 

Ambrose  accepted  her  promise,  and  said 
nothing  farther.  He  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

4  Good-bye,  Alice.' 

'  Till  to-morrow.  I  will  be  a  good  wife 
to  you,  Ambrose.' 

He  had  no  choice  but  to  kiss  her  again. 
Then  he  took  a  hurried  departure. 

4  Mine  !'  cried  the  widow,  when  she  was 
alone.  '  How  1  have  had  to  scheme  and 
fawn  to  win  him.  Fancy  him  dictating 
who  my  friends  are  to  be.  Well,  I  must 
have  patience,  I  suppose — just  for  the 
present.  He  will  not  find  me  easy  to  man- 
age in  a  few  months'  time.' 

The  widow  was  extremely  vexed  at  the 
promise  about  Lord  Hobanob  that  she 
had  been  obliged  to  give  Ambrose.  She 
did  not  see  how  Ambrose  could  well  escape, 
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but,  in  case  of  accidents,  she  was  not  going 
to  offend  the  old  rake  of  a  peer  who  wanted 
to  marry  her.  He  did  call,  and  she  did 
see  him,  and  told  him  of  the  engagement, 
and  hoped  they  would  always  remain 
friends..  Lord  Hobanob  used  some  very 
strong  language,  but  in  the  end  patched 
up  a  peace  with  the  widow. 

When  she  came  home  that  night  she 
spent  several  hours  in  writing  to  her 
friends  with  the  news  that  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Ambrose  Jackson.  She  took 
this  step  not  because  she  was  at  all  anxious 
to  receive  congratulations,  but  because 
she  wanted  to  have  the  match  talked  about. 

'  I  have  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  Miss 
Judith,'  she  said,  complacently,  as  she  laid 
her  false  head  upon  her  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OUT  OP  HIS  RECKONING. 

Ambrose  Jackson's  visit  had  lasted  just  an 
hour,  and  he  had  no  time  to  waste  if  he 
intended  to  appear  punctually  at  Mrs. 
Pinkerton's  in  Grosvenor  Gardens.  But 
he  did  not  hurry  himself.  He  walked  in- 
stead of  drove,  and  chose,  too,  the  longer 
way  to  his  rooms,  by  Park  Lane  and 
Piccadilly. 

The  evening  air  was  deliciously  cool. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  traffic.  On  the 
pavement  footsteps  could  be  heard,  coming 
lightly,  and  passing,  and  then  dying  away. 
Close  by  Thorneycroft's  three  poets  the 
young  aspirant  to  a  less  noble  fame  stood 
still.     The  gentle  Shakespeare,  though  he 
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was  only  in  stone,  might  have  a  message 
for  the  worldling  at  his  feet.  At  all  events 
sweet,  good  thoughts  found  their  way  into 
poor  Jackson's  heard.  Remorse  for  what 
he  had  just  done  overtook  him.  In  one 
respect  Ambrose  stood  far  above  most  of 
his  contemporaries  :  he  had  the  courage  to 
maintain,  and  the  character  to  prove,  that 
a  man's  person  may  be  as  sacred  as  a 
woman's.  He  paid  no  heed  to  the  scoffers, 
and  kept  himself  pure.  So  it  was  that 
marriage  was  to  him  a  sacrament  indeed. 
And  now  he  had  bound  himself  to  a  wo- 
man whom  he  did  not  love.  And  his  re- 
morse had  in  it  something  that  most  other 
men  could  not  feel.  He  had  lost  Judith, 
that  was  much.  He  had  lost  his  self-re- 
spect, and  to  him  that  was  far  more. 

'  I  have  sold  myself,'  he  murmured,  bit- 
terly. 'I  can  never  be  the  same  man 
again.  If  only  to-day's  work  could  be 
undone !' 

Q2 
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As  Ambrose  reached  the  corner  of  the 
street,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  last 
man  he  could  expect  to  meet — William 
Sutton.  He  grasped  his  stick  firmly,  and 
for  a  moment  his  hand  trembled.  But  he 
controlled  himself  quickly,  and  said,  in  an 
apparently  careless  tone, 

L  How  are  you,  Sutton  ?  I  thought  you 
were  in  the  country.' 

'  I'm  on  my  way  to  Normandy,'  said 
Will.  '  How  has  the  world  been  treating 
you  since  we  last  met  ?' 

'  To  Normandy  ?'  said  Ambrose.  c  Aren't 
the  Tophams  at  your  place  ?' 

■  I  have  j  ust  left  them,'  said  Will.  c  Yes, 
they  are  all  at  Radalls.' 

'  And  when  is  your  marriage  to  come  off, 

Sutton  r 

1  What  marriage  ?' 
'With  Judith  Topham  !' 
L  I'm  not  engaged  to  marry  her.     Who 
could  have  told  you  that,  Jackson  ?' 
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Ambrose  bore  the  blow  Avell  though  his 
knees  shook,  and  the  dew  gathered  on  his 
forehead.  A  short  pause  before  speaking 
again  was  the  only  other  sign  of  his 
dismay. 

c  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said.  c  There 
has  evidently  been  some  mistake. — If  you 
would  care  to  look  me  up,  Sutton,  when 
you  come  to  England  again,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you.     Jermyn  Street,  you  know.' 

'Thanks  very  much,'  said  Will.  c  Good- 
night.' 

The  men  shook  hands,  and  respected 
each  other  from  that  moment.  Will  walked 
on  in  sad,  quiet  meditation.  Ambrose 
hurried  home,  and  dressed  for  dinner. 

When  Ambrose  arrived  at  Bob  Pinker- 
ton's,  he  found  that  the  news  cf  his  en- 
gagement with  Alice  Murray  had  actually 
preceded  him — Bob  having  passed  her 
house,  and  spoken  to  her  for  a  moment  as 
she  got  into  her  brougham.     He  received 
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the  congratulations  of  his  friends  without 
exciting  any  suspicion  of  the  pain  he  suffer- 
ed, though  the  readiness  with  which  Alice 
had  spread  the  news  made  him  feel  his 
position  still  more  keenly.  He  foresaw  that 
any  appeal  to  her  for  release  would  be 
fruitless. 

The  resolute,  clear-headed  man  had 
already  decided  upon  his  course.  Under 
no  circumstances  that  he  could  now  imagine 
would  he  be  justified  in  deserting  Alice. 
He  might  be  selfish,  he  might  be  stuck  full 
of  faults,  but  he  had  given  his  word,  and 
his  word  must  be  his  bond. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  END  OF  ALL  HOPE. 

The  Tophams  had  just  finished  breakfast. 
It  was  three  clays  after  Will's  departure 
from  Radalls. 

The  back  part  of  the  dining-room  was 
cool  and  sombre,  and  the  quiet  half-light 
there  seemed  to  suit  the  two  ancient  family 
portraits  which  hung  one  on  each  hand  of 
the  old  oak  side-board.  But  through  the 
open  window  streamed  the  hot  sun  of  a 
morning  in  early  June.  Beyond,  the  green 
slope  of  the  lawn,  the  spreading  cedar,  the 
rhododendron  clumps.  On  a  trellis  work 
outside  the  house  a  white  rose-tree  had 
been  trained,  and  a  long  stem  had  broken 
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away  from  its  fastening  and  hung  its  fra- 
grant snowy  burden  across  the  window. 
Now  and  then  a  gaudy  butterfly  might  be 
seen  sailing  over  the  lawn.  At  intervals 
might  be  heard  the  rustling  of  doves'  wings, 
as  they  circled  overhead.  And  all  the 
birds  sang  God's  praises,  as  if  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Maria  Topham  sat  by  the  window. 

She  was  paler,  and  looked  much  older 
than  before  her  illness.  Her  hair,  which 
had  been  cut  short,  had  now  grown  long 
enough  again  to  be  held  behind  her  ears 
by  a  comb.  But,  though  she  looked  older, 
her  face  was  peaceful.  She  believed  that 
good  times  were  coming  for  her  husband 
and  her  children.  Peter  was  quite  tender 
in  his  behaviour.  He  had  everything  he 
wanted,  and  was  not  going  to  begin  at  his 
time  of  life  to  bother  himself  with  the 
future.  Maria  never  heard  her  elder 
daughter  complain,  or  speak  of  Ambrose 
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Jackson.  She  was  convinced  that  Judith 
had  forgotten  him,  and  would,  when  the 
proper  time  came,  reward  Will  for  his  con- 
stancy and  his  goodness  by  becoming  his 
wife.  She  understood  that  Will  would 
not  like  to  propose  while  they  were  at 
Radalls,  and  so  was  not  disheartened  at 
his  departure.  They  would  have  to  go 
back  to  Baybriclge  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  would  not  be  for  long.  Will 
would  marry  Judith,  and  then  triumphant- 
ly bring  her  parents  to  the  cottage  at 
Radalls.  Mrs.  Topham  believed  all  this 
because  she  wished  it,  and  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  have  spent  a  quarter-of-a- 
century  with  Peter  without  learning  how 
to  hope  for  the  best. 

Annie  was  sitting  at  her  mother's  feet, 
but,  instead  of  chattering  as  usual,  appear- 
ed sad  and  thoughtful.  It  could  not  be 
about  Oris  Parry,  for  she  had  a  dear  letter 
from  that  young  gentleman  in  her  pocket. 
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Even  Jumper,  as  he  lay  dozing  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  broad  window-sill,  snapping 
in  a  comical  manner  at  the  flies  as  they 
walked  over  his  nose,  could  not  win  a 
smile  from  her.  From  time  to  time  she 
stole  a  glance  at  Judith,  who  evidently 
had  something  to  do  with  her  sadness. 

Judith  sat  apart,  stitching  at  some  doll's 
clothes  for  the  lodge-keeper's  children. 

She  had  on  one  of  those  plain  print 
dresses  in  which  she  delighted,  and 
wore  no  ornament  except  a  plain  gold 
locket,  a  birthday  present  from  Will.  Her 
fingers  were  busy  with  their  little  labour 
of  love,  and  she  paid  as  much  attention  to 
her  work  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  A  smile  hovered  on  her  lips  : 
she  was  thinking  of  the  rejoicings  the 
c  dollies '  would  cause  in  the  ivy-covered 
lodge. 

Never  had  Judith  been  so  beautiful.  In 
spite  of  her  sorrow,  the  rest  and  ease  she 
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had  enjoyed  during  the  last  few  weeks  had 
renewed  her  youth.  Her  eheek  glowed, 
her  eye  shone,  her  step  was  light  and  free. 
This  morning  especially  .  .  .  though  she  was 
sorry  for  "Will  in  his  exile  .  .  .  her  face  wore 
an  expression  of  quiet  happiness.  She  had 
come  to  a  decision  which  had  brought  her 
comfort. 

Judith  had  long  been  struggling  with 
herself  about  Ambrose  and  Will.  She  had 
tried  to  find  out  where  her  duty  lay.  The 
fact  that  Ambrose  had  shown  no  sign  of 
returning  to  her  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  once  declared  his  love.  If 
she  truly  loved  him,  did  she  not  owe 
fidelity  to  that  love  until  he  showed  un- 
mistakeably  that  he  did  not  value  or 
regard  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Will  Sutton  had 
claims.  If  he  had  been  without  a  rival, 
Judith  might  in  time  have  given  him  her 
whole  heart — and  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
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the  woman  to  give  no  less.  As  it  was,  she 
had  wavered  till  this  very  morning.  The 
wish  to  save  her  mother  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  old  age  was  ver}^  powerful ;  Judith 
was  prone  to  sacrifice  herself,  and  she  was 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  persuading  herself 
that  she  did  really  love  Will  for  his  own 
sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  what  he  could 
offer  her  mother.  This  peril  was  increased 
by  the  fascination  it  had  for  a  young  and 
ardent  spirit. 

So  Judith  had  wavered,  but  at  length 
she  had  made  up  her  mind.  She  still 
loved  Ambrose,  and  to  him  she  would  be 
true.  If  he  should  marry — then  Judith 
knew  what  she  ought  to  do.  But  she  did 
not  believe  that  Ambrose  would  marry 
another,  certainly  not  without  a  last  appeal 
to  her.  And  if  he  came  again  it  would  be 
with  a  different  motive,  and  Judith,  by 
God's  blessing,  could  make  him  happy. 
She  had  read  Ambrose  aright ;   his  heart 
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was  not  easily  won  and  not  easily  forfeited. 
She  was  perfectly  right  in  supposing  that 
he  could  not  yet  be  indifferent  to  her. 
And  thus  she  decided  to  love  on  and  to 
wait  on.  If  Ambrose  and  she  were  to  be 
parted  for  ever,  it  should  not  be  from  any 
fault  of  hers.  And  so  she  stitched  away 
now  with  quiet  contentment  in  her  eyes. 

Her  father,  after  an  excellent  breakfast, 
had  seated  himself  in  the  most  comfortable 
arm-chair  in  the  room,  and  was  filling  his 
cigar-case  from  a  box  which  Will  had 
especially  recommended  to  his  notice. 

1  A  good  brand,'  said  he,  with  an  approv- 
ing sniff  at  a  cigar  held  between  his  fore- 
linger  and  thumb.  'Sutton  is  a  judge.  In 
fact,  Sutton  is  a  remarkably  sensible  fellow. 
Isn't  he,  Maria?     Isn't  he,  girls  ?' 

Everybody  agreed. 

c  What  a  lovely  day  it  is,  to  be  sure,'  said 
Peter,  next.  c  Surely  we  have  a  great  deal 
to  be  thankful  for.     By-the-by,  I  forgot  to 
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tell  Sutton  how  much  the  view  would  be 
improved  by  taking  away  those  rhododen- 
drons on  the  left.  Look,  Judith,  and  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  an  improvement 
it  would  be.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  could 
make  Radalls  into  a  pretty  place.  But 
Will's  gardeners  have  no  taste,  and  what's 
more,  they  will  never  own  themselves  in 
the  wrong.  Remind  me,  Judith,  to  write 
to  Sutton  about  those  rhododendrons.' 

'  Yes,  father.' 

'And  now,  my  dears,'  continued  Peter, 
'  what  is  the  programme  for  to-day  ?  Will 
you  drive  in  the  morning  or  in  the  after- 
noon, Maria?  Which  carriage  shall  I  order  ?' 

'  Perhaps  we  had  better  take  out  only 
one  horse  to-day,'  suggested  Judith. 

1  Let's  drive  after  luncheon/  said  Annie. 
4  Judith  and  I  are  going  for  a  ramble  in 
the  woods  now.     Come  on  out,  Jue.' 

'  We  must  make  mother  comfortable  be- 
fore we  desert  her,'  said  Judith. 
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'  Oil,  of  course,'  said  feather-headed 
Annie,  penitently. 

A  cane  sofa  was  accordingly  carried  out 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  placed  in  the  shade  of 
the  cedar-tree.  Here  Maria  Topham  was 
'made  comfortable'  with  pillows  and  a  rug, 
and  Peter  promised  to  sta}-  with  her  till 
the  girls  came  back. 

They  strolled  on  and  for  some  time  neither 
of  them  spoke. 

Judith  was  thinking  about  Ambrose. 

Annie  was  thinking  about  the  fatal  news 
which  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and  which 
her  sister  must  now  learn. 

c  Judith,  aren't  you  very  sorry  that  Will 
has  gone?' 

c  Yes,'  replied  the  elder  sister,  absently. 

'  He  felt  going  very  much,  Jue.' 

'  I'm  afraid  he  did.' 

'He's  a  downright  o;ood  creature  '  said 
Annie  next, 

'  Yes,'  said  the  other. 
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c  He  loves  you,  oh,  awfully,  Jue,'  urged 
Annie. 

Judith  stopped  and  looked  her  sister  in 
the  face. 

c  What's  all  this  about?'  she  said.  '  Do 
you  think  I  did  Avrong  to  let  Will  go? 
Could  I,  knowing  what  he  feels,  and  what 
I  feel,  have  encouraged  him  to  stay  with 
us  ?  It  would  have  been  cruel,  and  have 
given  him  more  pain  in  the  end.' 

'I  do  wish  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
to  have  him,'  said  Annie,  very  earnestly. 

'I  can't  understand  you,'  said  Judith,  in 
astonishment,  '  yesterday  you  were  all  for 
Ambrose ' 

c  Ah,  yesterday,'  sighed  Annie. 

'What  has  happened  since?'  cried  Judith. 
6  You  have  some  bad  news  that  you  are 
hiding  from  me,  that  you  are  trying  to 
break  gently.  If  it's  anything  about 
Ambrose ' 

i  Forget  him,'  answered  Annie.     '  He  is 
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not  worth  another  thought.  Oh,  Judith, 
Judith,  if  I  could  only  bear  it  for  you.  If 
only  you  did  not  love  him  so ' 

And  Annie  clun^  to  her  sister  and  began 
to  cry.  Then  she  took  the  Morning  Post 
of  the  day  before  from  her  pocket,  and  put 
it  into  Judith's  hands  without  another 
word. 

What  the  unhappy  girl  read  was  this  : 

'  A  marriage  is  arranged  and  will  shortly 
take  place  betAveen  Mr.  Jackson,  Secretary 
to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  Mrs.  Murray  (of 
Hyfrydd).' 

The  newspaper  dropped  from  Judith's 
fingers ;  and  her  voice  sounded  harsh  and 
unnatural  as  she  cried, 

c  It's  impossible.  It  can't  be  true,  Annie. 
There  is  some  misunderstanding,  some  mis- 
take. Jackson  is  a  common  name,  isn't  it, 
Annie  ?' 

c  Alas,  Jue,'  said  her  weeping  sister, '  don't 
you  see  it  says,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Mackin- 
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tosh  ?  And  can  you  have  forgotten  how  we 
heard,  long  ago,  that  he  and  this  woman 
were  always  together.  Dear  Judith,  don't 
stare  in  front  of  you  like  that.' 

And  Annie  clasped  her  sister  in  her  arms, 
and  kissed  her  white  cheeks  over  and  over 
again.  The  soft  touch  did  more  than  any 
words  she  could  have  spoken.  Judith 
broke  into  an  agony  of  passionate  sob- 
bing. A  moment  ago  the  world  had  been 
so  fair,  and  now  it  stood  in  ruins.  Her 
hope  lay  dead.  Yet  even  now,  while  her 
wound  was  fresh  and  smarting,  it  was 
not  of  herself  that  the  desolate  woman 
thought. 

'  He  will  be  wretched,'  she  cried.  '  Annie, 
he  cannot  love  her.  He  has  sold  himself 
to  his  ambition.  I  knew  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  do  this.  I  knew  that,  for  one 
situated  as  he  was,  the  temptation  would 
be  terribly  strong ;  but  I  was  sure  that  he 
would  overcome  it.     Annie,  darling,  if  you 
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love  me,  do  not  judge  him  harshly.  These 
strong  clever  men  have  temptations  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  Besides,  lie  was 
not  bound  to  me  in  any  way,  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him,  I  refused,  he  was  free.' 

c  Yon  told  me  yesterday  that  he  was  not 
free,'  said  Annie,  c  that  every  man  is  bound 
where  he  loves  by  a  sense  of  honour 
stronger  than  a  promise.  But  you  would 
make  excuses  for  him  all  day  long,  Judith. 
He  is  not  worth  that!'  and  Annie  snapped 
her  lingers  with  contempt.  c  He  has  simply 
been  tempted  as  a  thousand  other  men 
have  been,  and  has  not  had  the  manhood  to 
resist.  He  is  mean  and  heartless.  There 
now,  I've  had  my  say,  and  I  won't  abuse 
him  again.  And  you,  Judith,  like  the 
good  brave  girl  that  you  are,  will  leave  off 
thinking  about  him,  won't  you.  You're 
worth  a  dozen  Jacksons  !' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  A  shaft  of 
sunlight   burst    through    the    oak    above 
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Judith's  head,  and  wrapped  her  as  in  a 
halo.  The  soft  wind  lifted  the  hair  from 
her  temples  as  if  there  was  sympathy  in  its 
mute  caress.  There  she  stood  saint-like, 
her  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her,  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  breast.  Ah,  if  Ambrose 
could  have  seen  her  now  !  Would  he  not 
have  broken  every  bond,  have  cast  aside 
every  ambition  unhallowed  by  principle, 
and  lost  the  world  to  gain  it  in  her  devotion  ! 
Judith  had  refused  Ambrose  from  a 
motive  high  and  sincere.  The  benefit  of 
her  self-denial  had  grown  into  her,  and 
could  not  be  taken  away,  it  was  as  im- 
mortal as  her  soul.  Whatever  the  future 
might  have  in  store,  that  good  deed  would 
grow,  and  bring  flowers  in  the  winter.  It 
is  so  with  everything  worthy.  But  the 
devil  will  not  allow  this ;  he  tugs  at  our 
memories  and  regrets,  and  whispers  that 
we  have  denied  ourselves  in  vain,  and  had 
better   be   wise  next   time.      So  now,  he 
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whispered  to  Judith  that  she  had  been 
over-virtuous,  that  her  conduct  had  been 
childish  and  Quixotic.  Ambrose  was  lost 
to  her  !     By  whose  fault  ?     Her  own  ! 

'  I  might  have  married  him  first,  and 
reformed  him  afterwards,'  murmured  poor 
Judith. 

i  No,'  answered  Annie,  c  the  attempt 
would  have  been  madness.  I  thought  that 
about  Cris  once,  but  I  am  wiser  now.  You 
acted  for  the  best,  Judith  ;  you've  been  a 
brick  ;  don't  repent  of  that  ever.' 

L  I  did  do  what  I  thought  right,'  replied 
Judith,  taking  comfort  from  her  sister's 
words.  And  then  for  the  first  time  since 
she  had  known  the  news,  she  spoke  of  her 
own  sorrow,  as  they  walked  slowly  home- 
wards. c 

'  I  never  met  anyone,  Annie,  who  affect- 
ed me  in  the  least  like  Ambrose.  With 
my  eyes  shut  I  could  tell  that  he  was  in 
the  room.     No  matter  how  many  people 
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were  speaking  at  once,  his  was  the  only 
voice  that  I  could  attend  to.  He  was  a 
hue  man,  wasn't  he,  Annie  ?  I  never  saw 
such  eyes,  or  such  a  forehead !  I  shall  re- 
member his  step  on  the  stairs  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  if  I  hear  one  the  least  like  it  (but 
that's  not  likely)  its  owner  shall  be  my 
friend.  Oh,  Annie,  Annie,  he  and  I  were 
born  for  one  another.  No  other  woman 
can  make  him  happy,  no  other  man  can  so 
touch  my  heart.' 

'  You  think  so  now,'  said  Annie,  '  but  in 
a  few  months  time  you  will  learn  to  forget 
him.' 

c  Could  you  forget  Cris  ?'  said  Judith, 
with  a  melancholy  smile. 

'  Forget  Cris  !  Oh,  never !  How  can 
you  ask?' 

1  Then  don't  expect  me  to  forget  Am- 
brose. But  we  won't  speak  about  hiinr 
Annie,    that   is,    not    often  .  .  .  And   we 
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won't  say  anything  to  mother  of  what  has 
happened,  it  would  only  make  her  ill  again.' 

'  Fortunately  I  got  hold  of  the  Morning 
Post  first,  and  hid  it  before  either  she  or 
father  saw  the  paragraph.  But  they  are 
sure  to  hear  of  it  before  Ions;.' 

'  I  shall  have  learnt  to  bear  it  better  by 
then,'  said  Judith.  '  Let  us  come  in  and 
bathe  our  eyes  before  mother  sees  us.' 

c  How  brave  you  are,  Jue  !' 

Judith  shook  her  head.  '  I  have  not- 
realised  all  it  means  yet,  Annie.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  walking  in  my  sleep.  I  have  not 
yet  dared  to  ask  myself  what  sort  of  a 
woman  this  Mrs.  Murray  can  be.' 

'  A  horrid  creature,  of  course,'  said 
Annie.     And  the  sisters  went  indoors. 

Judith  managed  to  keep  up  appearances 
during  the  rest  of  the  morning  and  at 
luncheon.  But  when  the  carriage  came 
round  she  excused  herself,  pleading  with 
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truth  a  racking  headache.  She  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  hall,  listening  to  the  sound 
of  the  wheels,  almost  as  if  afraid  to  be  alone 
with  her  new  trouble.  Then  she  went  up- 
stairs, and  locked  herself  into  her  room. 

Here,  after  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  had 
subsided,  she  began  to  realise  her  loss  in 
its  full  meaning.  Ambrose  belonged  to 
another.  Another  would  have  the  right 
to  love  him,  to  minister  to  his  needs,  to  re- 
ceive his  kisses,  to  be  the  mother  of  his 
children.  Judith  had  longed  to  be  a  mother 
and  saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
longing — because  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure.  But  now — another  would  have  this 
blessed  privilege,  and  might  not  see'  any- 
thing very  sacred  in  it.  Another  might 
usurp  the  place  of  the  consoler,  and  yet 
withhold  her  consolation.  Judith  knew 
that  she  would  never  have  despised  or  re- 
buked Ambrose  if  his  dreams  of  fame 
proved  to  be  nothing  else  but  dreams.     His 
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disappointment  would  have  been  hers. 
But  she  could  in  no  wise  answer  for  this 
stranger  who  had  come  between  her  and 
the  man  she  loved.  Who  was  Mrs.  Murray  ? 
Had  she  a  heart  ?  Or  was  her  wealth  her 
only  recommendation  to  Ambrose  ? 

As  Judith  could  know  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  Ambrose  had  been  duped, 
she  was  sorely  tempted,  in  spite  of  her  love 
for  him,  to  take  a  very  harsh  view  of  his 
conduct. 

To  find  him  unworthy  was  almost  worse 
than  her  actual  loss.  She  knew  that  he 
had  many  faults.  But  she  remembered  that 
the  best  men  are  said  to  be  moulded  out 
of  these.  She  believed  that  in  a  crisis  he 
would  act  well  and  fearlessly.  A  crisis  had 
c  >me — and  (Annie's  words  seemed  too  true) 
he  had  not  had  the  manhood  to  resist 
temptation. 

And  yet,  because  she  loved  him  by  faith, 
and  not  by  reason,  Judith's  instinct  gave  her 
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a  glimmering  of  the  truth.  She  was  so 
convinced  that  Ambrose  was  better  than 
he  seemed  to  be,  this  conviction  so  over- 
mastered her  even  when  she  was  prompted 
to  condemn  him — that  she  guessed  that 
some  influence,  hidden  from  her  just  now, 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Ambrose. 
He  had  not  fallen  easily,  and  such  a  man 
could  not  sin  against  light  without  compunc- 
tion. Perhaps  he  was  hopelessly  in  debt,  and 
had  yielded  to  a  panic,  and  would  still  free 
himself,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  his  impru- 
dence like  a  man.  Perhaps  he  would  yet 
find  out  that  Judith  was  all  in  all  to  him, 
and,  at  whatever  cost,  be  true  to  his  better 
self.  Perhaps  some  quarrel,  some  accident, 
some  unlooked-for  complication  would  rise 
like  a  God,  and  forbid  the  unholy  contract. 

c  I  will  be  true  to  him  till  he  denies  me 
at  the  very  altar,'  said  Judith. 

There  was  something  like  hope  in  the 
words,    and  yet  was    she   not   foolish    to 
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cherish  such  a  thing,  was  there  not  once 
and  forever  an  end  of  all  hope?  Well 
might  she  imagine  that  rescue  would  come 
from  one  quarter  or  another,  but  hard  facts 
remained. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ASSAULT  WITH  VIOLENCE. 

At  length  Mrs.  Tweedy  presented  her  hus- 
band with  a  son  and  heir,  and,  some  days 
before  the  return  of  the  Tophams  in  the 
middle  of  August,  a  drama  was  enacted  at 
Llewelyn  House  in  which  James  Tweedy 
took  a  leading  part,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  a  hero  after  all.  The  villain  of  the 
piece  was  undertaken  at  short  notice  by 
Captain  Handcock,  and  he  came  to  grief 
like  other  villains  of  his  kind. 

James  Tweedy  had  not  been  cheered  at 
the  prospect  of  an  addition  to  his  family. 
It  was  perhaps  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  could  take  any  interest  in  a  sixth 
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girl;  and  he  had  ceased  even  to  hope 
for  a  boy. 

A  boy  came,  nevertheless,  and  from  that 
moment  James  Tweedy  was  changed.  He 
asserted  himself  as  the  head  of  his  family. 
He  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  It 
would  never  do  for  the  boy  to  grow  up 
and  find  his  father  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment. James  enforced  a  system  of  economy, 
the  boy  would  want  money  by-and-by.  He 
gave  Augusta  a  whipping  because  she 
would  not  keep  quiet  in  the  boy's  nursery. 
He  found  out  all  about  vaccination.  He 
concerned  himself  with  the  christening, 
invited  a  wealthy  relation  to  be  one  of  the 
godfathers,  and  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  procure  an  eligible  godmother.  In  a 
word,  he  took  the  highest  view  possible  of 
his  new  duties. 

The  change  was  not  confined  to  his 
family  circle.  He  no  longer  stepped 
timidly  across   the  road  to  avoid  meeting 
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people.  He  had  an  opinion  of  his  own,  if 
only  about  the  weather.  He  defended 
his  lead  of  whist  at  the  club,  quoted 
Cavendish  against  Captain  Handcock,  and 
accused  him  of  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  the  game.  In  his  magisterial  capacity 
he  showed  the  same  energy,  and  refused 
to  be  led  by  his  brother  magistrates  as 
hitherto.  Nicholas  Tucker,  the  head  of  the 
bench,  could  hardly  manage  his  colleague.  . 

'  Lucky  Tweedy  hasn't  a  boy  every  year,' 
said  Nicholas. 

Captain  Handcock  had  been  touched  on 
a  sore  spot.  He  used  to  say  that  there 
was  one  thing  in  the  world  he  did  under- 
stand— whist.  And,  considering  that  he 
sat  down  to  a  rubber  nearly  every  night  of 
his  life,  the  boast  ought  not  to  have  been 
idle.  But  whist-playing  can  easily  become 
the  most  mechanical  of  exercises.  It  so 
happened  in  this  case.  When  not  afraid 
of  his  company,  the  captain  discussed  every 
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hand  between  the  deals.  He  could  pick  a 
fault  in  his  partner  or  shrug  a  shoulder  at 
an  opponent  as  well  as  any  man.  But  he 
lacked  the  genius  of  the  jjame.  And  now 
he  had  been  put  in  the  wrong  by  little 
James  Tweedy — whom  he  had  been  wont 
to  instruct  with  a  good-natured  air  of  su- 
periority. He  was  furious,  and  looked 
about  for  some  means  of  annoying  Tweedy. 
He  remembered  with  satisfaction  that 
James,  too,  was  vulnerable — through  his 
wife. 

Captain  Handcock  had  relaxed  in  his  at- 
tentions to  Mrs.  Tweedy  of  late  months. 
He  had  been  on  terms  of  growing  intimacy 
with  Elizabeth  Tucker,  who  artfully  drew 
him  on  with  hints  of  her  father's  liberality. 
Elizabeth  could  not  be  amiable,  but  she 
could  be  jealous,  and  she  took  umbrage  at 
the  captain's  visits  to  Mrs.  Tweedy.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
and  this  was  vexatious  :  for  he  relished  the 
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lively  woman's  society.  He  determined  to 
risk  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  and  to  vex 
James  by  appearing  now  and  then  at  Llew- 
elyn House.  So  one  afternoon,  little  sus- 
pecting what  the  fates  had  in  store,  he  set 
out  to  pay  Kate  a  visit. 

Kate,  a  simple,  good  soul,  had  always 
rather  liked  the  captain,  though  sometimes 
his  compliments  bored  her.  His  conversa- 
tion was  not  original  or  refined,  but  he 
was  a  good  listener,  and  this  quality  cover- 
ed the  multitude  of  sins.  Not  that  Kate 
saw  any  harm  in  the  weather-stained  old 
soldier.  She  had  always  thought  James 
nonsensical  about  him.  She  missed  the 
captain  when  he  let  weeks  pass  without 
coming.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  tell 
him  about  Nora  and  Augusta,  if  he  would 
but  appear.  He  came  this  afternoon,  and 
Kate  welcomed  him  with  her  brightest 
smile. 

But  she  found  herself  hoping  that  James 
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would  not  come  home  till  her  visitor  was 
gone.  Her  husband  was  so  transformed,, 
he  might  say  something  disagreeable  to 
the  captain. 

c  Dee-lighted  !  Mrs.  Tweedy.  Dee-light- 
ed !'  said  that  gentleman,  as  he  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room. 

He  then  asked  after  the  children  by 
name,  pausing  in  an  interesting  manner 
when  he  came  to  the  latest  arrival.  Mrs. 
Tweedy  did  not  seem  to  think  little  James 
as  remarkable  as  his  sisters,  still  he  was 
remarkable,  and  the  mother  spent  some 
time  very  pleasantly  in  enlarging  upon  the 
many  signs  of  wisdom  he  had  shown  since 
coming  into  the  world.  The  little  fellow 
did  not  seem  to  have  so  much  hair  as 
might  be  expected,  and  the  announcement 
of  this  fact  made  a  proper  impression  on 
the  captain — who  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  He 
listened  quite  gracefully  to  this  revelation, 
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and  then  excused  himself  for  not  calling 
for  so  long. 

I  Ah,'  said  Mrs.  Tweedy,  4  you  had  some- 
thing better  to  do,  I  daresay.'  And  Kate 
looked  very  knowing — she  was  simply  dying 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  anything 
4  positive '  in  that  affair  between  her  visitor 
and  Elizabeth  Tucker. 

Captain  Handcock,  with  a  half-swallowed 
oath  by  way  of  affirmation,  protested  that 
no  pleasure  could  be  greater  than  to  see 
Mrs.  Tweedy  looking  so  well  and  hand- 
some. The  conversation,  as  if  by  some 
natural  law,  veered  round  again  to  the 
children,  and  gave  Mrs.  Tweedy's  admirer 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  hit  at  her 
husband. 

I I  am  afraid  the  young  ladies  will  count 
for  very  little  now,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
the  sincerest  sympathy. 

This  was  Kate's  great  worry  at  present. 
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Captain  Handcock  was  right.  James  was 
wrapped  up  in  his  son,  and  took  no  more 
heed  of  his  other  children  than  if  they  had 
not  existed.  Really,  James  was  sincerely 
fond  of  all  the  noisy  crew,  and  was  not 
likely  to  do  them  much  injustice  in  the 
end.  But  Kate  was  anxious,  and,  hear- 
ing her  fear  put  into  words  by  another, 
caught  alarm. 

'  I  am  so  wretched  about  that,'  she  con- 
fessed. 

'You  have  not  deserved  such  treatment, 
d — n  me  if  you  have,'  said  the  captain, 
enthusiastically.  'Tweedy  doesn't  know 
what  a  lucky  fellow  he  is.' 

'  Is  he  not  ?'  said  Kate.  '  Who  would 
not  be  proud  of  five  such  girls.  It  would 
break  my  heart  if  he  ever  loved  them  less. 
There's  Nora — Monsieur  Reynard  says  her 
singing  will  be  quite  wonderful.  But 
James  is  not  musical.' 

s2 
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Kate  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
Her  affectionate  heart  was  full  of  trouble 
for  her  unappreciated  darlings. 

1  I  wish  James  was  different/  she  saiclr 
forgetting  her  visitor. 

She  looked  very  pretty  in  her  distress. 
The  captain  took  advantage  of  it  at  once. 

c  Tweedy  does  not  appreciate  you,'  he 
said. 

Up  jumped  Kate. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon  ?'  said  she. 

But  the  other  was  too  dense  or  too  in- 
fatuated to  stop. 

'  He  does  not  know  what  a  treasure  he 
possesses.  In  fact  —  er — Mrs.  Tweedy  ! — 
Kate  !  !' 

She  flashed  out. 

4  How  dare  you  address  me  like  that ! 
Have  I  ever  given  you  reason  to  take  such 
a  liberty?  You  wicked,  old,  ugly  man,  leave 
the  room,  or  I'll  ring  the  bell,  and  get  the 
maids  to  turn  you  out  of  the  house.' 
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Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Kate 
rushed  forward.  The  captain  instinctively 
stood  in  her  way.  At  that  moment  the 
door  was  flung  open  and  James  Tweedy 
hurried  in  and  found  his  wife  to  all  appear- 
ances in  Captain  Handcock's  arms. 

Kate  flung  herself  sobbing  on  to  the  sofa. 

Captain  Handcock  tried  to  escape  by  the 
open  door,  and,  in  doing  so,  brought  on  his 
punishment.  For  James  had  in  his  hand 
a  Avalking-stick,  which  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  indignant  surprise  he  had  lifted 
up  ;  and  when  his  wife's  visitor  ran  against 
him,  somehow  or  other  the  stick  came  down 
.and  alighted  on  the  captain's  shoulders. 

This  was  the  spark  to  the  magazine. 
"Whether  that  accidental  blow  inspired 
James  with  the  grand  idea  of  inflicting 
thorough  chastisement  on  his  enemy,  or 
whether  the  captain,  shrinking  cowardly 
from  it,  betrayed  his  weakness,  is  uncer- 
tain.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  a 
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short  struggle  James  got  his  hand  in, 
and  laid  blow  after  blow  on  the  captain's 
legs.  Handcock  stamped,  swore,  cried  for 
mercy,  and  at  last,  after  being  chased  up 
and  clown  the  room,  made  his  escape  with 
ignominious  haste. 

He  would  not  have  escaped  even  then  but 
for  Kate.  She  was  terribly  frightened  when 
the  struggle  began,  but  by  the  time  that 
James  was  pummelling,  and  that  the  captain 
was  dancing  like  a  big,  angry  bear,  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  matter  burst  upon  her 
so  irresistibly  that  laugh  she  must,  and 
laugh  she  did,  until  fresh  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  James  stopped  his 
violent  assault  in  amazement.  Even  then 
Kate  could  not  stop,  and  her  husband  di- 
vined that  there  was  some  gigantic  mis- 
understanding, and  began  to  laugh  too. 

'  Hulloa,  Kitty  !'  he  exclaimed,  ■  have  I 
been  pitching  into  that  fellow  for  nothing 
after  all?' 
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Kate  grew  serious  immediately. 

c  Ugh  !  the  old  wretch  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him.  He  called  me  Kate,  I  ran 
to  the  bell,  he  stopped  me,  and  then  you 
came  in.  I  would  have  boxed  his  ears  in 
another  minute.' 

'  Called  you  Kate,  did  he  ?'  cried  the  little 
man. 

c  James  dear,  it  wasn't  my  fault.  I  never 
gave  him  any  encouragement.  It  all  hap- 
pened because  I  was  too  fond  of  talking  and 
hearing  the  news.  I'll  never  gossip  again, 
never!  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong,  in- 
deed, James  ;   you  might  forgive  me.' 

Mr.  Tweedy  began  to  feel  that  it  was  he 
who  needed  forgiveness,  that  he  had  been  a 
jealous,  unreasonable  fool,  and  he  accord- 
ingly put  his  arms  round  Kate,  and  she 
had  another  good  cry  ;  and  they  agreed 
never  to  misunderstand  one  another  again. 
c  I  wonder  what  the  captain  will  do  ?  Pro- 
mise, promise,  James,  that  you  won't  fight.' 
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1  Don't  be  afraid,  Kitty.  He  hasn't  got 
the  pluck  to  call  me  out.  Besides,  people 
don't  fight  now-a-days.  I  hit  him  pretty 
hard,  though,  didn't  I?' 

'You  were  splendid,'  cried  Kate,  'splen- 
did !  I  never  thought  you  could  be  like  that.' 

Her  husband  laughed. 

'  Remember,  Kitty,'  said  he,  '  this 
mustn't  be  talked  about,  or  Baybridge 
will  make  a  regular  scandal  out  of  it.  The 
captain  will  hold  his  tongue  for  his  own 
sake,  and  so  must  we  for  ours.' 

'  I'll  not  say  a  word,'  cried  Kate.  '  I've 
had  a  lesson  in  that  way. — And,  oh, 
James,  have  you  heard  that  the  Tophams 
are  coming  back  on  Wednesday,  and  that 
Judith  is  only  waiting  for  Will  to  propose 
to  accept  him.  I  always  said  it  would  be 
a  match.  What  are  you  laughing  at, 
James  ?' 

Her  husband  would  not  explain  what 
made  him  merry ;   but  he  suggested  they 
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should  go  upstairs,  and  see  the  boy.  This 
important  little  pink  and  white  person  sat 
on  his  nurse's  knee,  submitting  composedly 
to  a  gentle  sponging. 

'  Look  at  his  chest,'  cried  the  delight- 
ed father.  '  He'll  be  a  bigger  man  than  I 
am.' 

'  Yes,  clear,'  said  his  wife. 

'  I  wonder  what  he'll  be  when  he  grows 
up  ?  Shall  we  send  him  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  Kate?' 

'My  grandfather  was  at  Oxford,'  said 
she. 

c  And  my  uncle  at  Cambridge,'  said 
James.  '  Well,  we  must  see  what's  best 
when  the  time  comes.  Take  care  you  dry 
him  carefully,  nurse ;  under  his  arms,  and 
so  on.' 

'  James,'  said  his  wife,  as  they  went 
downstairs,  '  you  never  think  of  the  girls 
now.  And  yet  they  are  such  re — re- 
markable children.' 
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'Why,  Kitty,  what's  up?  You're 
crying !' 

1  Because  you  don't  love  the  girls.' 

c  Not  love  them  !  They're  the  best  and 
brightest  children  in  the  parish.  And 
when  they're  old  enough  I'll  find  a  hus- 
band for  everyone  of  them.' 

4  I'm  sure  you  can  do  anything  you  like,' 
said  the  wife,  proudly. 

The  man  who  could  thrash  a  captain 
twice  his  weight  had  a  right  to  his  wife's 
respect  and  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JUDITH    IN    PERPLEXITY. 

Judith  foresaw  that  her  father  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prolong  their  stay 
at  Radalls,  and  was  from  the  first  firm- 
ness itself  in  the  matter.  There  was  no- 
body like  Peter  for  sticking  to  creature 
comforts  ;  but  he  had  to  be  detached  from 
them ;  groan  as  he  might,  Judith  fixed 
a  date,  and  would  not  remain  an  hour 
beyond  it.  It  was  high  time  for  them  to 
be  gone.  The  compliment  they  were  under 
to  Will  was  already  too  great.  Judith  felt 
that  she  was  keeping  him  out  of  his  own 
home.  She  knew  that  he  had  made  them 
hospitably  welcome,   mainly  for  her  sake, 
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and  she  was  troubled  at  the  awkwardness 
of  her  position.  It  was  late  in  the  summer ; 
they  must  leave  the  quiet  country  house, 
and  the  sunny  walks,  and  the  shady  woods. 
But  Judith's  purpose  had  been  answered  ; 
her  mother's  health  was  restored.  She 
must  go  back  to  Baybridge,  and  poverty, 
and  drudgery.  She  did  not  mind  much. 
Ambrose  was  lost  to  her,  irretrievably  lost, 
and  except  at  times  every  other  ill  dwindled 
away  in  the  presence  of  such  a  calamity. 
She  managed  to  collect  from  some  of 
her  correspondents  a  meagre  account  of 
Mrs.  Murray,  and  what  she  learnt  was 
by  no  means  reassuring.  She  wondered 
more  and  more  how  such  a  woman  could 
have  captivated  Ambrose.  What  spell 
had  she  cast  over  him  ?  c  I'll  never  believe 
it  was  only  her  money,'  said  Judith,  over 
and  over  again.  Ambrose  would  be  un- 
happy, that  was  the  burden  of  her  com- 
plaint,    Radalls    or    Baybridge,    comfort 
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or  poverty,  would  be  all  one   to   Judith. 

So  she  imagined,  at  least.  But  when 
she  came  face  to  face  with  their  little 
house,  with  its  bare  walls,  and  stuffy  rooms  ; 
and  with  the  blinding  dust  and  glare  of 
the  hideous  high-road,  she  was  far  from 
indifferent.  Judith  had  never  been  given 
to  fretfulness,  but  now  trifles  vexed  her, 
and  made  her  speak  many  a  bitter  word 
that  should  have  remained  unspoken. 

In  these  dark  days,  Judith  nearly  lost 
sight  of  the  goodness  of  her  life.  She 
asked  herself  what  profit  there  could  be  in 
this  round  of  sacrifice.  Every  good  thing 
seemed  to  be  denied  to  her.  She  loved 
beautiful  houses,  dresses,  ornaments,  flowers, 
and  all  the  graces  of  existence.  Other 
girls  enjoyed  these,  or  some  of  these,  and 
she,  who  had  been  faithful  to  her  trust,. 
was  surrounded  by  all  that  was  barren  and 
ugly.  She  saw  no  prospect  of  anything 
better,  and  she  became  sullen,  and  cranky, 
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and  desponding.  Annie  bore  with  her  and 
soothed  her ;  but  her  parents  did  nothing 
to  lighten  her  burden, 

Mrs.  Topham  was  again  ailing  and  queru- 
lous, and  apparently  incapable  of  realising 
how  impossible  it  was  for  Judith  to  supply 
her  with  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  luxuries 
she  had  enjoyed  at  Radalls.  She  com- 
plained that  such  a  quick  return  to  Bay- 
bridge  had  been  unnecessary.  She  made 
Judith  feel  that  perhaps  after  all  said  and 
done  the  visit  to  Will's  home  had  been  a 
failure,  since  it  brought  their  poverty  into 
stronger  contrast.  And  she  kept  on  point- 
ing out  (much  as  if  poor  Judith  were  to 
blame)  that  Peter  could  not  get  this  or 
that  for  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

It  was  upon  her  father  that  Judith, 
goaded  to  desperation,  discharged  most  of 
her  ill-temper.  He  was  absolutely  unbear- 
able. He  declared  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with   everything   in    a   manner   that 
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made  his  daughters  blood  boil  with  indiff- 
nation.  He  damned  everything  with  his 
exasperating,  misplaced  cheerfulness.  The 
shock  caused  by  his  wife's  illness  had  part- 
ly lost  its  effect,  and  his  selfishness  closed 
round  him  again  almost  like  a  shell. 
Judith  in  a  burst  of  passion  threw  down 
the  week's  accounts  and  washed  her  hands 
of  housekeeping  ;  Peter  only  smilingly  re- 
minded her  that  if  she  pleased  she  might 
do  housekeeping  on  a  larger  and  a  more 
pleasant  scale  at  Radalls. 

She  was  at  the  end  of  her  wits  and 
her  patience,  when,  as  if  to  complete  her 
perplexity,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a 
tempting  means  of  escape  from  it,  Will  re- 
appeared in  Baybridge. 

He  had  started  for  Normandy,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  sad  assurance  that 
Judith  could  never  give  her  love  to 
anyone  but  Ambrose.  Had  he  waited  a 
day   longer   he   must    have  heard  of  the 
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engagement  with  Mrs.  Murray  ;  as  it  was? 
he  was  struck  by  something  in  Am- 
brose Jackson's  behaviour  at  their  sudden 
meeting.  He  had  failed  to  understand 
this  something,  and  several  months  passed 
before  he  obtained  the  clue.  He  had  not 
seen  the  announcement  in  the  papers. 
But  when  a  friend  he  met  in  Paris 
mentioned  casually  that  Mrs.  Murray 
was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  Am- 
brose Jackson,  Will's  hopes  rose.  He 
could  hardly  believe  the  good  news.  He 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Radalls,  and, 
arriving  there  a  day  too  late,  hastened 
after  Judith  to  Baybridge.  Here  he  was 
determined  and  eager  to  stake  his  happiness 
on  a  word  from  her  lips. 

He  arrived  late  at  night,  and  sent  to 
inquire  after  Mrs.  Topham,  and  to  say 
that  he  would  call  next  morning.  Judith 
knew  only  too  well  that  his  visit  would  be 
to  her. 
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They  were  just  going  to  bed  when  Will's 
note  arrived. 

'  Judith,  my  child,'  said  Peter  Topham, 
c  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Put  a  shawl 
round  your  shoulders,  and  come  into  the 
garden.  The  air  is  lovely — I  always  said 
it  was  fresher  here  than  in  Baybridge  it- 
self. Ah,  a  suburban  home  is  the  thing — 
unless  indeed  one  can  afford  a  fine  country 
place — eh,  Judith  ?' 

She  made  no  direct  answer.  She  knew 
what  was  coining,  and  that  resistance 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  So  she 
fetched  a  shawl,  and  meekly  followed  her 
father  into  the  garden. 

'  Now,  my  dear  girl,'  said  Peter,  '  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  your  future.  It  lies 
in  your  own  hands.  We  have  been  very 
content  in  our  little  home  here  ;  but  now 
and  then  there  is  a  drawback — no  pocket 
money,  Judith,  no  pretty  things.' 

1 1  can  do  without  pretty  things,  father.' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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'  Just  so,'  replied  he,  c  but  why  do  with- 
out them  ?  There's  nothing  wrong  in 
marrying  a  rich  man,  you  funny  child. 
Will  adores  you,  and  if  I  were  in  your 
position  I  should  be  proud,  yes,  pro  ad 
of  his  affection.' 

c  I  value  his  friendship,  father.' 

'  That  won't  get  us  into  Radalls — I 
mean,'  said  he,  quickly  correcting  himself, 
'Will  is  a  kind  good  fellow,  and  after 
all  he  has  been  to  us,  and  his  patience 
in  waiting  your  time,  he  deserves  some 
consideration.  Now  I  put  it  fairly  to  you, 
Judith,  doesn't  he  deserve  some  considera- 
tion?' 

4  Father,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  or 
say.  Sometimes  I  think  Will  would  break 
his  heart  if  I  said  no.  At  others,  I  feel  that 
he  might  live  to  repent  the  marriage.' 

1  Repent?  not  he  !' 

' 1  am  not  so  sure,'  said  Judith.  (  Now 
and  then  I  have  felt,  and  I  know  he  has 
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too — a  certain,  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  unsuit- 
ableness  in  any  love  between  us.' 

c  Fancy,  Judith,  fancy.  The  man  has 
no  such  thought.     He  worships  you.' 

'He  thinks  he  does  now,  father. — I  don't 
believe  I  could  become  his  wife,'  added  she, 
clasping  her  hands. 

Peter  Topham  frowned  very  unpleasant- 
ly, and  began,  L  Now,  Judith,  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,'  and  then  checked  himself  and 
said, 

'  It's  no  good  wasting  your  thoughts  on 
that  man  Jackson.  He  has  sold  himself 
to  a  woman  with  money.  I  know  something 
of  character,  and  I  saw  from  the  first  he 
would  turn  out  badly.' 

1  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
father?'  answered  Judith,  'if  so,  I  will  go 
indoors.' 

Her  father  understood  that  he  could  gain 

nothing   by   abusing  Ambrose,    and  tried 

another  course. 

t  2 
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'Think  of  your  mother,  child.' 

This  appeal  cut  Judith  to  the  quick. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  could  be  happy 
only  if  Peter  had  everything  he  wanted, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  contented  unless 
she  married  Will.  And  she  trembled  to 
think  of  her  mother's  future  with  its 
poverty  embittered  by  her  father's  self- 
ishness. 

He  saw  that  he  had  made  an  impression, 
and  went  on  to  say, 

c  Don't  you  owe  your  mother  something, 
Judith  ?  Is  it  fair  that  you  should  think 
of  nobody  but  yourself  ?  Your  mother  has 
always  done  her  best  for  you  and  for 
Annie.  Her  life  has  not  been  so  happy  as 
it  might  have  been.  We  have  been  un- 
lucky, Jue.  I  have  done  my  best,  of  course, 
and  need  reproach  myself  with  nothing. 
But  circumstances  have  arisen  beyond  my 
control.  Yet  I  am  not  despondent.  I  see 
you  are  considering  what  I  say  carefully. 
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You  will  marry  Sutton,  and  a  capital  hus- 
band he'll  make  too.  And  your  mother 
and  I  (and  Annie,  till  that  rogue  Cris 
comes  to  fetch  her)  can  settle  down  in  the 
cottage  close  by  you.  It  will  be  small,  of 
course,  but  comfortable.  And  I  shall  soon 
make  some  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  existence  will  be  quite  pleas- 
ant. A  happy  way  out  of  my  difficulties, 
Jue,  and  an  easy  one.  Now  do  be  reas- 
onable, and  when  Sutton  comes  to- 
morrow let  the  thing  be  settled  and  the 
day  fixed.' 

Judith  listened  in  silence,  and,  when  her 
father  had  finished  speaking,  held  up  her 
cheek. 

'  Good-night,  father.' 

'Eh  !  Good-night,  my  dearest  girl.  Keep 
a  brave  heart,  and  think  over  our  conver- 
sation. I'll  smoke  a  cigar  before  coming 
in.     Good-night — Mrs.  Sutton.' 

Judith  crept   upstairs  with    a  bleeding 
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heart.  She  had  been  driven  to  own  long 
ago  that  her  father  did  not  love  her  very 
much.  But  to  discover  that  he  valued  her 
only  as  a  means  for  procuring  what  he 
could  not  otherwise  hope  for,  appalled  Ju- 
dith. The  shock  seemed  to  numb  all  her 
faculties  for  a  moment,  as  she  paused  on 
the  landing,  and  a  few  seconds  passed  be- 
fore she  remembered  that  her  mother  would 
be  expecting  her.  She  went  in,  and,  accord- 
ing to  her  custom,  quietly  set  about  comb- 
ing and  brushing  her  mother's  hair. 

'  Father  will  be  in  when  he  has  had  a 
smoke,  mother  dear.' 

1  I'm  glad  he  has  his  cigar,  at  least,'  said 
Maria  Topham,  with  a  deep  sigh.  'He  has 
few  other  comforts.     Judith  ?' 

1  Yes,  mother.' 

t  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say  ?' 

c  As  well,  darling  mother,  as  if  you  had 
been  speaking  for  an  hour.  Oh,  ask  for 
something  for  yourself,  not  for  him.7 
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1  Don't  speak  disrespectfully  of  your 
father.' 

Judith  was  silent.  She  begged  pardon 
with  a  kiss. 

'  Jue,'  said  her  mother,  '  don't  be  hard 
upon  him.  He  lost  a  great  deal.  And  if 
I  want  to  see  him  comfortable  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  can  you  blame  me?' 

c  Blame  you  !     Oh,  no,  indeed  !' 

1  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  think  about  any- 
one not  nice.  But  Will  is  nice.  He  is  a 
gentleman.  He  would  make  your  dear 
father  happy  without  grudge  or  after- 
thought. I  know,  Judith,  that  Will  could 
never  be  to  you  what  another  might  have 
been.  Though  you've  not  complained,  I 
have  sorrowed  for  your  sorrow  ;  I  know 
how  you  loved  Ambrose.  But  that  is  over 
now.  You  are  not  indifferent  to  Will's 
goodness — and  your  father,  the  marriage 
would  make  him  so  happy :  and  remem- 
ber all    he   has   lost,  and  how  good  and 
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kind  and  cheerful   lie  is  through  it  all.' 

1  Mother,  you  must  have  loved  my  father 
very  much  when  you  were  both  young. 
Was  he  at  all  different  then  ?' 

'Never!'  said  Mrs.  Topham,  with  glisten- 
ing eye.  '  He  was  always  as  he  is  now, 
cheerful  and  devoted.  And  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  has  not  said  a  harsh  word 
to  me.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  long  for 
him  to  be  shielded  from  poverty  now  that 
he's  getting  old. — And  Will  is  a  good  man, 
Judith.  Promise  me,  no,  no,  do  not 
promise ;  but  think  well  over  what  I've 
said.  Will  is  sure  to  come  early  to-morrow 
morning.' 

1  To-morrow,'  cried  Judith.  '  Not  so 
soon  !     I  can't  see  him  to-morrow.' 

And  she  stood  by  her  mother's  side  pale 
and  trembling. 

Mrs.  Topham  rose,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  her  child. 

'  I  asked  too  much,  darling.     I  see  it  is 
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beyond  your  strength.  You  shall  not 
sacrifice  yourself.  I  will  never  speak  again 
on  this ' 

Her  voice  died  away.  Peter  was  heard 
coming  up  the  stairs,  whistling  a  popular 
air. 

'It  is  my  father,'  cried  Judith.  'I  can't 
wait.  I  can't  see  him  again  now.  Good- 
night, darling  mother.' 

c  God  bless  you,  Judith.' 

With  this  benediction  in  her  ears,  Judith 
hastened  up  the  narrow  flight  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  little  room  which  she  shared 
with  Annie.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to  find 
Annie  in  bed  and  already  asleep.  She 
undressed  slowly  and  painfully  as  if  each 
garment  she  laid  aside  were  made  of  lead. 
She  untied  her  hair  at  last,  and  it  fell  in 
brown  masses  upon  her  white  neck  and 
shoulders.  Annie  had  forgotten  to  blow 
the  candle  out,  and  it  had  burnt  down  in 
its  socket,  so  Judith  opened  the  shutters 
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softly,  and  the  moonlight  flooded  the  roomr 
and  lent  a  strange  unearthly  beauty  to  the 
white-robed  figure,  and  to  the  pale  face  of 
the  watcher.  Judith  sat  down,  and  her 
attention  was  stolen  for  a  while  by  the 
clouds,  now  light,  now  dark,  which  sailed 
over  the  moon.  And  then,  as  with  a  sharp 
pang,  the  sense  of  her  misery  returned. 

Will  would  come  next  morning  and  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  his  intention.  He  might  not  be 
truly  consulting  either  her  happiness  or  his 
own  in  making  the  proposal,  but  the  pro- 
posal would  be  made.  Judith  was  sure 
that  any  mute  appeal  she  could  venture  on 
would  be  disregarded.  He  loved  her,  or 
thought  he  did,  and  had  a  right  to  an 
answer.  And  surely  it  would  be  altogether 
foolish  in  her  to  wait  till  the  last  moment 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  '  I  must 
decide  now,'  murmured  Judith,  and  she 
half  resolved  not  to  go  to  bed  till  she  had 
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settled  the  matter  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. 

Would  she  be  justified  in  marrying 
William  Sutton,  when  there  existed  another 
man  whom  she  could,  nay,  must  love  ten 
times  better  ?  Even  if  she  confessed  to 
Will  how  she  felt,  would  the  marriage  be  a 
righteous  one  ?  Each  question  seemed  to 
demand  a  simple  No !  But  immediately 
other  thoughts  and  doubts  thronged  on 
her.  She  could  perhaps  make  Will  happy. 
Ambrose  was  lost  as  much  as  if  he  were  laid 
in  the  grave.  Her  mother  might  be  saved 
through  her,  saved  from  a  life-long  wretch- 
edness. 

Judith  had  heard  of  other  women,  who  had 
loved  strongly,  but  who  had  been  obliged 
to  forego  a  first  hope,  and  to  be  content 
with  a  more  moderate  share  of  happiness. 
She  had  inwardly  despised  them.  She  had 
supposed  love  of  the  right  kind  eternal. 
Yet  now  she  was  almost  about    to    take 
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that  very  step  she  had  condemned.  No  ! 
Ambrose  had  not  been  loyal  to  her;  but 
she  could  not  accept  release.  She  had  be- 
fore resolved  to  be  true  to  him  to  the  very 
altar,  and  now  she  wrote  upon  her  soul, 
1  Faithful  until  death.' 

And  so  with  this  thought  the  struggle 
might  have  ended  but  for  her  mother's 
quiet  face  with  its  lines  of  sadness.  Judith 
could  not  shut  the  face  out.  It  came  to 
her  again  and  again  all  night  long  with 
beseeching  earnestness.  And  when  the 
day  dawned,  the  day  on  which  she  should 
have  risen  with  a  firm  purpose,  Judith  still 
hesitated,  and  did  not  know  whether  '  I 
will,'  or  '  I  will  not,'  was  on  her  lips  when 
she  saw  Will  coming  up  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BROKEN     TETTERS. 

Ambrose  Jackson  had  been  on  the  rack 
ever  since  he  had  found  out  his  mistake 
about  Judith  and  Will  Sutton. 

He  still  thought  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
There  was  as  yet  no  link  to  connect  Kate 
Tweedy 's  gossip  with  the  woman  he  had 
promised  to  marry.  Ambrose  may  have 
known  that  Alice  Murray  and  Kate  came 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  in  Wales, 
and  that  they  had  met  once  or  twice 
formerly.  But  he  never  suspected  that 
Kate  had  visited  the  widow  before  coming 
to  him.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  had  been 
duped.  He  simply  supposed  himself  the 
victim  of  a  false  rumour — and,  forgetting 
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how  plausible  that  rumour  had  been  ren- 
dered by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
Judith's  presence  in  Will's  home,  reproach- 
ed   himself    bitterly    for    his    easy-going 
credulity.     He  was  still  as  jealous  of  Will 
Sutton  as   any  man    could  well   be.     He 
still  thought  it  quite  possible    that  Will 
might  marry  Judith.     And  he  could  not 
interfere,  he  had  bound  his  own    hands. 
Judith  might  have  become  his  wife,  after 
all,  except  for  his  own  cursed  folly.     What 
malignant    spirit    had   possessed    him   to 
make  such  haste  to  Mrs.  Murray's  on  that 
fatal  evening.     He  had  missed  his  chance 
by  one  wretched  hour.     For,  had  he  met 
Will  an  hour  earlier,  he  would  never  have 
struck   that   bargain   with   the    beautiful 
widow. 

As  far  as  the  actual  bargain  went,  he 
had  already  reaped  several  advantages. 
Some  small  creditors  who  had  kept  buzzing 
in  and  out  of  his  rooms  in  Jermyn  Street 
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not  only  ceased  their  importunity,  but 
gave  the  rising  man  reason  to  believe 
that  his  further  orders  would  be  wel- 
come— bills  after  marriage.  Ambrose  had 
been  dreadfully  annoyed  by  these  visi- 
tors, and  their  absence  was  an  untold 
relief.  Then  came  a  good  many  congratu- 
lations, and  they  were  pleasant  enough  to 
hear,  even  for  a  man  who  affected  to 
despise  public  opinion.  Some  nasty  things 
were  said  about  him,  of  course ;  and  even 
some  elderly  men  of  the  charitable  type 
shook  their  heads.  But  of  this  Ambrose 
heard  nothing — nobody  cared  to  pass  the 
condemnation  on  to  a  man  who  could  hit 
so  hard  as  Ambrose  Jackson.  If  ever  he 
had  a  fall  he  might  hear  something  further. 
But  at  present  the  widow's  money  was  a 
tower  of  strength.  A  politician  with  brains 
is  an  admirable  thing  in  its  way,  but  a 
politician  with  brains  and  money — hats  off, 
please  ! 
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Ambrose  was  fully  alive  to  these  advan- 
tages, and  realised  that  now  he  might  look 
with  certainty  to  what  had  a  grand  fascin- 
ation for  him — a  seat  in  Parliament.  But 
he  could  not  rest.  His  conscience  pricked 
him.  '  You  have  sold  yourself/  it  cried, 
c  you  have  sold  yourself,'  it  repeated. 
Like  the  beating  of  a  clock  in  wakeful 
nights,  it  forced  him  to  pay  attention.  It 
swept  away  all  his  sophistry,  all  his  self- 
excuses  with  the  supreme  assertion,  '  You 
are  wrong,  and  you  know  it ;  you  are  sin- 
ning against  light  and  warning ;  you  are 
vowing  to  love  a  woman  whom  you  never 
can  love.'  Ambrose  could  not  sleep  for 
these  accusing  voices.  He  awoke  pale, 
haggard,  and  heavy.  c  You  are  overwork- 
ing yourself'  said  his  friends.  '  You  are 
doing  wrong,'  corrected  that  horrible 
conscience. 

He  had  other  warnings,  his  mother's. 
He  had  brought  Alice  down  to  Baybridge 
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to  see  her,  (the  Tophams  being  absent), 
and  Mrs.  Jackson,  contrary  to  her  usual 
mood,  had  been  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic. Alice  had  dressed  plainly,  taken 
off  a  few  rings,  looked  very  modest, 
and  said  some  dutiful  words.  But  Mrs. 
Jackson  could  not  play  the  hypocrite. 
She  divined,  doubtless,  what  was  the  wo- 
man's real  feeling  for  her  son,  and  she 
resented  it  as  an  outrage.  Ever  since  that 
first  and  only  interview  Helen  Jackson  had 
not  forborne  by  word,  by  letter,  by  en- 
treaty, by  a  weak  and  loving  mother's 
threats,  to  turn  Ambrose  from  his  purpose. 
He  loved  his  mother  unselfishly,  and  he 
felt  her  warning  more  than  she  thought, 
and  mourned  as  grievously  as  she  did  over 
the  quarrel  that  arose  between  them.  She 
had  said,  '  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Ambrose. 
Your  father  would  be  ashamed  of  you  if  he 
were  alive.'  And  the  rebuke  had  sunk 
deeply  into  her  son's  mind. 

vol.  II.  u 
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It  was  not  Mrs.  Jackson  alone  who  tried 
the  widow's  temper :  Ambrose  himself  was 
not  easy  for  her  to  manage.  Alice  in- 
tended to  pay  them  both  off  in  the  future  ; 
but  meanwhile  it  was  not  prudent  to  show 
how  disagreeable  she  could  be  on  occasion. 

She  was  quick  to  detect  the  change  in 
Ambrose  Jackson's  manner  when  he  learnt 
that  Judith  was  still  free.  She  felt  often 
and  often  when  she  was  sitting  by  his  side 
that  he  was  thinking  not  of  her,  but  of 
Judith.  She  became  more  and  more  fixed 
in  her  design  to  hold  him  fast.  He  might 
despise  her,  he  might  hate  her,  but  he 
must  marry  her.  She  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  try  to  break  off  their  en- 
gagement. She  read  the  wish  in  his  face 
more  than  once,  she  felt  it  in  his  quick, 
unwilling  kiss ;  but  she  met  him  always 
with  the  same  kind  smile. 

Yet  her  power  over  him  lay  less  than 
before  in  her  fascination,  and  more  in  his 
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promise.  She  had  unwittingly  given  him 
a  hint  of  her  real  nature.  She  had  pro- 
mised not  to  receive  Lord  Hobanob,  and 
she  had  seen  him  before  Ambrose  had  been 
ten  minutes  gone.  Next  day,  casually,  he 
asked  if  the  old  man  had  called.  Alice 
said  he  had  not.  And  then,  by  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  she  had  quoted  Lord  Hobanob 
a  quarter-of-an-hour  afterwards.  Ambrose 
stared  to  find  that  his  future  wife  had  de- 
liberately lied.  And  from  that  moment  he 
had  been  more  than  ever  anxious  to  sever 
the  connection. 

Mrs.  Murray  was  not  altogether  sorry 
that  his  visits  were  perhaps  less  frequent 
than  might  be  expected  from  a  lover. 
Conversation  was  getting  rather  diffi- 
cult. During  the  days  of  the  Platonic 
Attachment,  Ambrose  had  done  nearly  all 
the  talking,  and  was  never  weary  of  hold- 
ing forth.  Nothing  had  come  amiss.  He 
could  always  fall  back  upon  politics.    But, 

u2 
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since  the  widow  had  made  that  faux  pas 
about  Lord  Hobanob,  Ambrose  had  lost  his 
fluency ;  and  Alice  Murray  found  out  how 
barren  she  herself  was  of  any  ideas  worth 
uttering.  Every  tete-a-tete  was  a  torture 
to  her  now  that  she  had  to  furnish  her 
share  of  the  conversation.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  Ambrose  did  not  even  seem  to 
know  that  there  was  any  awkwardness. 
The  widow  rejoiced  that  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  in  less  than  a  month.  '  He 
shan't  sulk  like  this  in  five  weeks'  time,' 
Alice  would  exclaim,  '  or  else  I'll  know  the 
reason  why.' 

As  the  days  passed  swiftly  by,  Ambrose 
felt  that  he  could  not  complete  his  contract. 
Alice,  whatever  her  views,  could  hardly 
force  on  the  marriage  if  he  plainly  told 
her  that,  with  his  present  feelings,  it 
would  be  a  mockery  and  a  sin.  No- 
thing could  well  be  more  painful  than, 
after   asking  a  woman  to  marry  him,   to 
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appear  and  say,  '  I  was  mistaken,  let  the 
past  be  unsaid,  undone.'  It  would  be 
doubly  hard  for  a  proud  man  like  Am- 
brose, whose  boast  it  was  never  to  ask  a 
favour.  But  he  had  been  imprudent,  and 
must  put  up  with  the  consequences.  He 
would  do  anything  to  gain  his  end.  If 
need  be,  he  would  ask  for  his  freedom  upon 
his  knees.  Surely  she,  too,  had  some  pride, 
and  would  dismiss  him  scornfully,  and  let 
him  feel  that  his  departure  would  be  no 
loss. 

In  any  case,  Ambrose,  not  without  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  his  attempt, 
decided  that  he  could  put  off  the  evil  hour 
no  longer,  and  so,  one  morning,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  widow's  house.  She  happened 
to  be  standing  in  front  of  the  looking-glass 
as  he  came  in  at  the  door,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  face — a  glimpse  that  told 
her  instantly  on  what  errand  he  had  come. 
But  she  had  long  ago  decided  what  to  do 
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in  such  an  emergency.  She  ran  up  to  him, 
and,  throwing  her  arms  affectionately  round 
his  neck,  exclaimed, 

'You  have  come  earlier  than  usual, 
dearest  Ambrose.  How  good  of  you  !  You 
did  notice,  then,  how  anxious  I  was 
yesterday.1 

Ambrose  had  never  before  seen  her  look 
so  beautiful.  But  he  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  she  looked  dangerous  also. 
He  longed  to  repulse  her  caresses,  to  fling 
off  her  arms.  There  was  no  doing  that, 
and  he  had  to  make  a  pretence  of  return- 
ing her  kisses.  He  was  obliged,  too,  to  ask, 
1  What  made  you  anxious  yesterday, 
Alice  ?' 

She  drew  him  to  her  side  on  the  sofa. 
'  Perhaps  I  had  better  confess  my  silli- 
ness,' she  said.  c  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to 
share  every  thought  with  you,  Ambrose. 
Are  we  not  all  in  all  to  one  another ! 
Well  then — I  fancied  that  you  were  cold 
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lately,  and  loved  me  less.  It  was  all  non- 
sense, I  know,  but  even  the  fancy  grieved 
me.  And  I  gave  myself  ever  such  a 
scolding  because  I  did  vou  wrong.  Who 
would  have  thought,  Ambrose,  when  you 
and  I  played  at  being  friends,  that  we 
should  one  day  be  man  and  wife.' 

Ambrose  almost  groaned  aloud.  He  was 
tempted  to  put  off  what  he  had  to  say 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  He 
nevertheless  fought  against  his  weakness  ; 
delay  would  make  the  step  still  harder  to 
take.  With  Alice  talking  to  him  in  this 
strain,  it  wanted  a  great  deal  of  pluck  for 
the  first  plunge.  He  shrank  from  hurting 
or  mortifying  this  woman.  He  did  not 
think  she  loved  him  overmuch ;  but  Am- 
brose was  not  sure,  he  was  beginning  to 
find  out  that  women  are  hard  to  under- 
stand. Perhaps  he  could  never  have 
carried  out  his  intention  if  that  lie  about 
old  Lord  Hobanob  had  not  come  back  to 
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his  memory.  Perhaps  the  smiling  woman 
beside  him  was  a  sham  altogether. 

'  Alice,'  said  he,  fc  I  have  something  to 
tell  you  which  will  be  rather  a  surprise.' 

His  tone  was  grave  in  the  extreme.  But 
she  chose  not  to  notice  that,  and  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  child,  saying, 

c  A  surprise  !  I  know.  You  are  going 
to  take  me  out  on  the  river.  I  can  steer 
beautifully,  though  you  mayn't  believe  it. 
Just  the  treat  I  longed  for.  And  I  think 
I  deserve  it,  sir,  staying  in  London  in  this 
hot  weather  for  your  sake.' 

'  No,  Alice,  I  mean  something  a  great 
deal  more  serious  than  boating.  It's  about 
our  future  arrangements.' 

'  Our  honeymoon  !'  laughed  she.  c  Please 
don't  call  that  serious.  I  know  what's 
bothering  you.;  dearest.  You  repent  promis- 
ing to  take  me  abroad.  You  don't  want  to 
be  away  from  your  work  too  long.  Any- 
thing you  like,  Ambrose  dearest !     To  be 
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with  )7ou  is  all  I  ask.  Only  promise  that 
you  will  never  think  less  of  me  because  I 
love  you  so.' 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  there  was  a 
gentle  rustling  of  her  silk  dress,  and  she 
was  kneeling  beside  him,  her  face  upturned, 
her  bosom  heaving,  her  eyes  cast  down. 

Ambrose  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
there  was  something  artificial  about  this 
exhibition  ;  and  yet  he  was  moved.  The 
young  Liberal  fell  far  short  of  perfection  ; 
but  he  had  a  tender  heart.  Strangely 
enough,  Alice,  in  convincing  him  for  a 
moment  of  her  affection,  gave  him  another 
motive  for  wishing  to  be  released.  As 
long  as  he  supposed  her  indifferent,  or 
nearly  so,  he  had  no  fear  of  doing  the 
woman  a  wrong — but  if  he  was  really  dear 
to  her,  and  if  he  knew  that  he  could  never 
love  her  even  a  little,  would  it  not  be 
simply  iniquitous  in  him  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar  ? 
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Speak  he  must ;  she  would  not  take  a 
hint,  and  in  his  downright  way  he  went 
straight  to  the  mark. 

c  Alice,  I  cannot  get  you  to  understand 
what  I  mean.  I  must  speak  plainly.  I 
want  you  to  forgive  me  for  having  made  a 
great  fool  of  myself,  and  perhaps  given 
you  much  unnecessary  pain.  I  want  to 
break  off  our  engagement.' 

She  smiled. 

'You  are  very  naughty,  Ambrose,  to 
make  fun  of  me  like  that.' 

'  Fun  ?     I  am  in  sad,  sober  earnest.' 

'  You're  not.  You  dare  not  be  in 
earnest.' 

She  stood  erect  now,  her  hands  clench- 
ed, her  features  working  convulsively. 

'  Listen  to  me,  Alice,'  he  said,  almost 
tenderly  ;  but  she  interrupted  him. 

'  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?' 

c  Nothing.  I  was  to  blame.  I  confess 
my  fault  humbly.     I  cannot  marry  you.' 
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1  And  was  it  for  this,'  she  cried,  '  that 
you  came  and  stole  away  my  heart  ? 
I  was  wrong  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  you ;  but  that  can't  be  helped  now, 
the  mischief  is  done.  We  belong  to  one 
another.' 

'  But,  Alice  .  .  .' 

1  When  I  discovered  what  my  husband 
really  was,'  she  continued,  almost  piteous- 
ly,  '  I  determined  to  have  no  thought  of 
love  again.  After  his  death,  although  I 
was  young,  rich,  and  some  said  beautiful, 
I  refused  my  confidence  to  every  man.  I 
had  learnt  distrust.  My  widowhood  had 
no  great  blessings,  but  at  least  I  was  at 
peace.  You  became  known  to  me.  I  felt 
at  once  that  with  you  I  could  be  friends. 
Day  by  day  I  knew  you  better  and  loved 
you  more.  But  I  was  afraid  to  own  my 
weakness.  At  last  you  owned  that  you 
too  loved  me.  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
I  placed  myself  in  your  keeping.  I  trusted 
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in  your  honour.  I  was  foolish  and  fond. 
And  now  for  some  crotchet,  or  because  you 
have  simply  got  tired  of  me,  you  cast  me 
aside  like  a  broken  plaything.  No,  Am- 
brose Jackson,  no !  The  man  does  not 
live  who  could  treat  me  after  that 
fashion.' 

Though  he  was  totally  unprepared  for 
such  violence,  Ambrose  did  not  lose  his 
head. 

'  I  have  already  admitted,'  said  he,  'that 
I  am  behaving  badly.' 

c  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.' 

c  But  you  have  not  stated  the  case  fairly. 
You  misled  me  by  talking  so  much  of 
friendship,  and,  when  I  proposed  to  you,  it 
was  more  as  a  matter  of ' 

'  Go  on — business.' 

1  That's  a  cruel  way  of  putting  it,'  said 
Ambrose,  '  but  it  does  describe  the  posi- 
tion. So  much  for  one  point.  You  say 
that  I  have  taken  some  crotchet  into  my 
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head ;   that  is   not  the  fact,   I  would  not 
wound  you  for  a  trifle.' 

c  I'm  glad  that  you  have  at  least  the 
grace  to  own  that.' 

4  But  when  I  tell  you  (and  you  don't 
know  what  it  costs  my  pride  to  speak  the 
words)  that  I  love  another  woman,  you 
will  say  go.  Won't  you,  Alice  ?  You 
will  release  me  from  my  promise.' 

c  You  gave  me  your  word  of  honour  to 
marry  me.  I  love  you ;  I  will  never  set 
you  free.' 

Ambrose  was  thunderstruck. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say ' 

'  I  have  told  you  my  decision,  Ambrose.' 

'  In  spite  of  my  assurance  that  I  do  not, 
cannot  love  you  ?' 

'  In  spite  of  that.' 

'  And  you  would  begin  married  life  on 
that  understanding?' 

'You  have  just  reminded  me  how  you 
made   the   same  suggestion    to   me  some 
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time   back.      Yes — I   would  do  anything 
but  lose  you.' 

In  her  impatience  she  seized  his  arm. 
He  shrank  back  as  if  from  an  infection. 

As  she  stood  looking  at  him,  a  great 
sense  of  dread  came  over  Alice  Murray. 
There  was  a  look  in  those  stern,  dark 
features  which  made  her  sure  that,  even  if 
she  bound  this  strong  man  hand  and  foot 
now,  a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be 
amply  avenged.  She  had  over-rated  her 
strength  in  this  deadly  duel.  If  she  mar- 
ried Ambrose,  his  indifference  would  kill 
her  by  inches  ;  she  could  have  borne  hatred, 
but  his  contempt  would  freeze  the  very 
blood  in  her  veins.  She  could  not  bear 
his  shrinking  away  from  her  like  that,  as  if 
she  were  deformed  and  loathsome,  and  she 
fell  down  before  him,  wailing, 

'  Have  mercy  on  me,  Ambrose.  I  can- 
not give  you  up.  It  would  wreck  my  life. 
It  would  kill  me.     Am  I  so  ugly,  then,  or 
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unkind?  I  will  be  true  and  loyal  to  you, 
and  to  your  interests.  You  asked  for  my 
love,  I  gave  it  ;  I  cannot,  cannot  take  it 
back  a«;ain.' 

Ambrose  raised  her  gently,  and  there 
was  a  long  silence. 

She  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was 
thinking  about — Judith  Topham.  For  a 
change  had  come  over  him,  and  the  whole 
man  seemed  transformed.  It  is  said  that 
lovers  grow  to  resemble  one  another,  and 
into  Ambrose's  defiant  attitude  and  rugged 
brow  stole  something  womanly  and  meek. 
The  widow  saw  the  last  thing  she  would 
have  expected,  a  tear  rolling  down  his 
cheek.     At  last  he  said,  quietly, 

'Very  well,  I  will  keep  my  promise.' 

c  And  you  will  not  think  unkindly  of 
me?' 

1 1  will  keep  my  promise,'  he  repeated. 
c  And  if  your  love  is  genuine  and  sincere — ' 

c  Oh,  Ambrose.' 
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'  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  make 
amend  for  the  pain  I  have  caused.' 

Alice  had  triumphed;  but  unluckily  for 
her  she  could  not  leave  well  alone. 

c  You  will  forget  this  Judith,  dear 
Ambrose  ?' 

He  was  too  honest  to  assure  her  that  he 
would. 

Then  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
smouldering  in  her  heart  broke  into  a 
flame,  and  she  cried, 

'A  plain,  ill-mannered  country  girl.  I 
wonder  what  attraction  she  can  have  for 
you.' 

He  received  the  remark  in  grim  silence. 

'  That  fussy  little  woman  was  right,'  she 
continued.  '  Your  Judith,  as  you  thought 
her,  has  all  along  been  making  sheep's- 
eyes  at  a  richer  lover, — William  Sutton.' 

'  What  fussy  little  woman?'  said  Ambrose. 

The  widow  had  made  a  slip,  and  her 
face  grew  ghastly. 
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i  Oh,  nothing,'  said  she. 

'  It  must  be  Mrs.  Tweedy,'  continued 
Ambrose,  fixing  his  keen  glance  upon  her. 

'  So  it  was,'  she  admitted,  as  carelessly 
as  she  could. 

'Little  Kate  Tweedy  has  been  here, 
then  ?' 

The  widow  dared  not  deny  for  fear  of 
being  found  out. 

i  And  how  came  you  and  she  to  be  talk- 
ing about  Judith  and  William  Sutton  ?' 

The  woman  was  dumb.  But  Ambrose 
still  kept  his  eyes  on  her,  as  if  he  were 
reading  every  thought  in  her  brain. 

'  I  see  it  all  now,'  he  exclaimed.  'Yes, 
that's  how  you  managed.  Admirably 
done,  Mrs.  Murray!  You  had  that  good 
foolish  creature  here,  and  stuffed  your 
falsehood  into  her  and  then  sent  her  on  to 
me.  You  have  betrayed  yourself.  You 
have  been  too  clever.  I  have  no  longer  any- 
thing to  beg  of  you,  and  from  this  moment 

VOL.  II.  x 
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we  are  strangers.  Judith  !  Judith  !  I  am 
free !' 

Alice  Murray  threw  herself  between  him 
and  the  door,  and  grasped  his  coat  des- 
perately. 

'  You  are  mistaken  !  you  wrong  me.' 

1  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Tweedy  about  that,' 
said  Ambrose,  quietly.     4  Please  let  me  go.' 

She  was  beside  herself  with  rage  and 
mortification. 

' 1  will  be  revenged  upon  you,  Ambrose 
Jackson.     My  time  will  come.' 

'  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  go  now,' 
said  Ambrose  politely.  And  in  another 
moment  he  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


TRUE  ! 


William  Sutton  had  always  been  a  man 
of  divided  counsels.  Even  when  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  have  unalterably  fixed 
upon  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  there  would 
come  a  doubt  that  would  set  him  puzzling 
again  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Xow  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world 
to  which  Will  supposed  he  had  irretrievably 
committed  himself,  it  was  to  his  resolve  to 
make  Judith  Tophani  his  wife,  if  she  could 
by  any  means  be  persuaded  to  accept  him. 
His  love  was  not  of  yesterday.  The  elder- 
ly bachelor  had  fallen  in  love  with  Judith 

x  2 
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at  first  sight,  and  ever  since  had  cherished 
this  hope.  He  had  shown  more  patience 
in  biding  his  time  than  could  have  been 
prophesied  of  a  man  with  such  an  unstable 
character  as  his.  He  thought  that,  in  this 
important  matter  at  least,  he  knew  his  own 
mind.  And  he  was  troubled  beyond 
measure  to  recognise  the  truth  that  his 
doubts  were  growing  instead  of  perishing 
as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  new  existence. 

There  was  that  difference  of  twenty 
years  in  their  age  to  begin  with.  In  this 
case  it  was  fatal.  Although  Judith  and 
Will  had  much  in  common,  there  was 
wanting  to  their  intercourse  that  perfect 
freedom  which  is  the  very  breath  of  perfect 
love.  Will  could  always  adapt  himself 
to  Judith ;  she  always  knew  how  to 
please  and  charm  him.  But  some  adjust- 
ment was  necessary.     And  is   not  all  cal- 
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dilation  the  death-blow  to  love  ?  Is  not 
love  a  thing  of  course,  like  the  fragrance  of 
a  rose  ? 

Then  there  was  Helen  Jackson. 

He  had  seen  Helen  several  times  since 
that  interview,  during  which  he  had  be- 
come aware  of  her  feelings  towards  him. 
The  discovery  had  been  vexatious  at  the 
moment ;  but  could  not  fail  to  flatter  him 
in  the  long  run.  He  and  Helen  got  on 
well  together.  Before  Will  quite  knew 
Iioav  it  happened,  he  found  himself  growing 
fond  of  the  quiet  woman  who  had  betrayed 
her  fondness  for  him.  She  was  not  bad- 
looking;  but  a  comparison  between  her 
and  Judith  could  not  be  thought  of.  Yet 
Will  enjoyed  with  her  that  unrestrained 
companionship  which  was  denied  to  him 
with  Judith.  He  and  Helen  were  of  the 
same  age.  Perhaps  Judith  might  marry 
him  only  for  her  parents'  sake.  Altogether, 
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Will  began  to  waver  ;  and  then  was  very 
angry  with  himself  for  such  deplorable 
weakness. 

'  In  any  case  I'll  go  and  see  Judith,' 
said  he. 

So  it  chanced  that  Will  was  actually 
doubting  whether  he  would  put  the  great 
question  while  Judith  was  painfully  con- 
sidering what  ought  to  be  her  answer. 

It  was  half-past  ten.  Mrs.  Topham  was 
still  in  bed,  complaining  of  a  headache. 
Peter  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  garden, 
with  Annie  in  attendance,  and  he  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  Will's  coming 
visit  and  its  probable  result.  Judith  had 
just  finished  helping  to  wash  up  the  break- 
fast-things, and  was  now  alone  in  the  little 
sitting-room. 

She  sat  in  front  of  a  small  table  by  the 
window,  which  she  had  opened  wide.  The 
day   was  intensely  hot,  and   she   wore  a 
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light  dress  with  sleeves  rather  short,  and 
lace  cuffs  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist. 
She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  the 
elbow  on  the  table  ;  while  the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  just  touched  an  account- 
book  before  her.  Her  head  was  bent  for- 
ward, but  though  her  lips  were  closed,  and 
her  eyes  intent,  she  was  evidently  not 
adding  up  the  figures  in  the  money  column, 
for  when  the  breeze  turned  over  one  leaf 
and  then  another,  she  took  no  notice.  She 
was  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Her 
colour  came  and  went.  The  big  clock  in 
the  passage  seemed  to  run  after  her 
thoughts  and  to  echo  them  with  weary 
monotony,  Yes  or  No  ?    Yes  or  No  V 

As  the  minutes  slipped  by,  Judith 
thought  less  and  less  of  Will,  till  he  faded 
away  in  her  memory.  She  wondered  what 
Ambrose  was  doing  now.  Where  was  he  ? 
Perhaps    with  Mr.   Mackintosh,  his  chief, 
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or  with  that  hateful  woman,  Alice  Murray, 
or  perhaps  in  his  own  rooms  sad  and  alone. 
Why  is  he  not  here  ?  asked  Judith's  heart. 
If  he  could  only  open  the  door  now  and 
come  to  her.  What  rapture  there  would 
be  in  such  a  meeting.  He  should  never 
leave  her  again,  never !  The  door  did 
open  suddenly;  Judith  started  up,  and 
beside  her  stood  William  Sutton. 

'Ah,  it's  only  Will!'  cried  she. 

L  Yes,  only  Will,'  was  the  answer. 

She  stammered  out, 

c  I  mean,  I  didn't  expect  .  .  .'  She 
checked  herself,  saying,  '  Forgive  me,  Will, 
but  I  was  in  a  brown  study,  and  didn't 
hear  you  coming.  Of  course  I  expected 
you.  I  want  to  thank  you  heartily,'  she 
said,  taking  his  hand,  '  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  us.  Our  stay  at  dear  old  Radalls 
has  literally  saved  mother's  life.  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without 
your  help.' 
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'  Don't  thank  me,  Judith,'  said  he, 
smiling,  as  he  sat  down  beside  her.  And 
so  she  pressed  his  hand  once  again,  and 
dropped  the  subject. 

Whatever  misgivings  Will  might  have 
when  he  was  away  from  Judith,  her  pre- 
sence dispelled  them  all.  She  was  so  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  the  light  shone  so  kind- 
ly in  her  brown  eyes, — who  could  help 
loving  her  ?  Not  Will.  The  untaught 
grace  of  every  movement,  the  few  simple 
words  of  gratitude,  the  cordial  touch  of 
her  fingers,  the  nameless  charm  that  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  her  alone,  conjured  up 
visions  of  bright  happiness  that  Will  could 
not  withstand. 

'  Could  you  ever  love  me,  Judith  ?'  said  he. 

'  Not  like  Ambrose,'  she  answered. 

'  Is  it  wise  to  think  of  him  now?' 

'  No,'  said  the  girl. 

c  I  confess,  Judith,  that,  if  he  were  still 
free,  I  wouldn't  ask   you,   as  I  ask   you 
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now,  to  be  my  wife.  I  knew  from  the 
first  that  I  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
against  him.  But  he  belongs  to  another, 
J  ue.' 

■  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  Jackson  than 
I  once  had,'  continued  Will.  'There's  some- 
thing fine  about  that  man.  I'll  never 
believe  that  he  cares  a  jot  for  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's money.' 

4  Thanks,  Will,  for  saying  that.' 
He  sighed  to   see  the  deep  earnestness 
with   which    she    identified   herself    with 
Ambrose. 

'  But,  Judith,'  he  went  on,  c  if  it  was 
not  for  the  money,  what  made  him  enter 
into  the  engagement  ?' 

c  You  mean,  he  cares  for  her?' 
'  Yes,'  said  Will,  with  a  gentleness  that 
touched  his  companion. — And  then  he 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  saying,  c  I 
don't  ask  for  such  love  as  you  could 
have  given  to  him,  not  yet.     You  are  so 
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dear  to  me  that  I  would  be  content  with 
less.  And  I  wouldn't  be<*  for  your  con- 
sent  unless  I  knew  that  I  could  make  you 
happy.  I  have  waited  long  and  patiently 
for  this  moment,  Judith,  but  till  now  I 
didn't  know  how  utterly  unworthy  I  was.' 

4  No,  Will,  any  woman  must  be  proud  of 
a  love  like  yours.  But  don't  say  anything 
more.      It's  impossible.' 

'You  can't  mean  that,  Judith.  Think 
again.  Come  to  Radalls  ;  be  mistress  over 
all  I  am  and  have.  Fill  the  old  lonely 
house  with  rejoicing  and  love.  I  am  not 
so  very  much  older,  Jue.' 

'  It  isn't  that,  Will.  But  some  day  you'll 
be  glad  that  I  say  no  now.' 

4  Never,  Jue  !' 

'  Yes,  Will.  We  are  not  suited  to  each 
other  in  various  ways.  I  feel  that  some- 
times, and  so  must  you.  Don't  let  us 
deceive  one  another.  I  long  to  save 
you  from  pain,  and  it's  best   and  kindest 
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to  say  at  once,  "  I  will  never  forget  your 
goodness  to  my  dying  day ;  but  I  cannot 
love  you." ' 

Judith  had  struggled  in  perplexity  and 
darkness,  and  had  not  known  which  way 
to  turn.  But  now  in  the  moment  of  her 
need  she  saw  the  right  path  along  which 
she  must  go  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  traced 
in  fire.  She  marvelled  that  she  could 
ever  have  been  in  doubt.  She  was  griev- 
ed by  Will's  distress,  but  not  overcome. 
It  had  always  been  her  prayer  that  she 
might  have  strength  given  her  to  act  for 
the  best,  and  now  the  prayer  was  answered 
in  a  burst  of  light.  The  fault  she  had 
found  with  Ambrose  was  that  he  had  sold 
himself  to  his  ambition.  And  had  not  she 
too  been  on  the  brink  of  selling  herself  for 
her  mother's  sake  !  What  if  her  motive 
were  high  and  his  low? — wrong  was  wrong. 

'Will,' she  continued,  drawing  close  to 
his  side,   '  you  suffer  now,  but  trust  me  for 
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having  done  right.  Ambrose  has  not  been 
true  to  me,  not  in  the  sense  that  I  under- 
stand truth ;  and  what  I  think  a  fault  in 
him,  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  myself.  He 
may  forget  me,  but  I  will  not  forget  him. 
He  may  desert  me,  but  I  will  not  desert 
him,  so  help  me  God.' 

And  Judith  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
When  she  again  looked  up,  she  was  alone. 
Before  she  had  time  to  recall  what  had 
passed,  Annie  ran,  breathless,  into  the 
room,  exclaiming, 

c  Has  "Will  been  here,  Jue  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  have  not  accepted  him  ?' 

1  Xo,  Annie.' 

'  Mr.  Tucker  has  just  come  from  London. 
He  says  the  match  is  off.' 

c  What  match  ?' 

4  Why,  Mrs.  Murray  and  Ambrose ' 

Judith  looked  at  her  sister,  and  trem- 
bled from   head  to  foot.     Ambrose  free  I 
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The  shock  was  too  great  and  too  sudden. 
Judith's  arms  fell  to  her  sides  ;  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  fainted  away. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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